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UBEA GREGG GRAMS 


Happy 1949! As Mr. Gregg used to say, 
“The best year is the one right ahead of | 


us.” Here’s to 1949: May it be bigger, 
brighter, and better! 


In that toast we almost used the phrase 
that describes the new (second) edition of 
The English of Business: “Bigger, bright- 
er, and better organized.” 


It is bigger, by 32 pages; brighter, with 
a brisk, lively “tone”; and organized for 
better transition from lesson to lesson. 

The English of Business—Bigger, bright- 
er, and better (organized). Like 1949. 


Soon, the new spring semester. And “the 
flowers that bloom in the spring time” are 
the short, one-term courses. Students and 
teachers both like them. 

Naturally: A one-term course gives a 
refreshing change. New interest. New top- 
ics. New book. New projects. New chance. 
Fresh start. New objectives, clearly in 
sight. New routine. New horizons. Spring. 


Four one-term courses and the Gregg- 
texts recommended for them are given in 
the ad at the right. As editors say under 
photos in the magazines, ‘Not shown but 
also present” are other one-semester Gregg- 
texts tailored to fit your needs. Greggtexts 
make teaching and learning easier; so you 
owe it to yourself and your students to in- 
vestigate the Greggbooks in your field. 


For example, what texts do you use in 
the spring transcription course? We rec- 
ommend Basic Transcription or Graphic 
Transcription. They do the same job in 
different ways—but equally well. The first 
emphasizes building shorthand speed along 


with transcription. Graphic emphasizes 
high-speed transcription from shorthand 
plates. 


We think the biggest news in 1949, so 
far as business teachers are concerned, will 
be the publication of the new Gregg Short- 
hand Manual, Standard Course. Watch for 
descriptions of the “what’s new in the new 
Manual” that started in the December issue 
of the Gregg News Letters; the series con- 
tinues this month, you know. 


A resolution for teachers of advanced 
shorthand: “I’m going to examine a copy 
of Rational Dictation Studies—soon!” It 
is the speed-building book with the auto- 
matic previews in every margin! 


| 


Next Term—for One-Term Courses 


1. Business English 

Planning a course in Business English 
next term? If you are, you will want 
to examine the newest edition of the 
Gregg classic in this field, The English 
of Business, Second Edition, and its ac- 
companying timesaving workbook. 


The English of Business is an inten- 
sive course that reviews the fundamen- 
tals of English as they apply to business 
use—as written, dictated, spoken, and 
edited in business. It is lively. It is a 


vocational cook. It teaches. 


2. Business Law 


The one-semester Greggtext in busi- 
ness law is Essentials of American Busi- 
ness Law, a lesson-planned book for 
high school use. It is full of illustrations, 
case studies, and logical explanations. 


For collegiate classes, The Law of 
Business, a more intensive treatment, 
is available. This text is organized into 
50 units and includes 5 review tests and 
a complete chapter of case-study re- 
views. 


The workbook, American Business 
Law in Action, is used with both. 


Better Texts for Teaching Business 


3. Business Mathematics 

Essentials of Business Mathematics, 
Fourth Edition, is a complete, one-se- 
mester text suitable for use on all aca- 
demic levels. When high schools use it, 
they use also the Introductory Course 
and Advance Course workbooks, Busi- 
ness Mathematics—Exercises, Problems, 
and Tests; whereas the collegiate insti- 
tutions use the College Edition of the 
workbook. 


Essentials is organized in 29 chapters, 
with 36 pretests and timed drills. It is 
definitely a one-semester, skill-building 
text. 


4. Secretarial Practice 


Gregg, the founder of the secretarial- 
training course, has two texts with 
built-in, practical courses of study, for 
one-semester courses. 


For high school use, Applied Secre- 
tarial Practice, Second Edition, and its 
work-ook together comprise a compre- 
hensive, complete program. 


For collegiate use, The Private Secre- 
tary and accompanying workbook are 
especially prepared to meet the needs 
of the teacher-training, private-school, 
and junior-college institution, where 
“college-trained secretaries’ are pro- 
duced. 
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Electric 


This latest product of IBM’s long experience in 
designing and manufacturing all-electric type- 
writers possesses all the proved advantages of 
our previous models, plus many important im- 
provements. It has been engineered and styled 
for finer performance and appearance. 


Meeting every typing need of modern business, 
the new IBM Electric Typewriter is available in 


the Standard and Executive models. The unique 
spacing principle of the Executive model gives 
to the typewritten page the distinctive appear- 
ance of fine printing. 


Our representative will be glad to demonstrate 
the new IBM Electric Typewriter at your office, 
or at the International Business Machines office 
in your locality. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Offices in the principal cities 
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Editorial Statement and Presentation 


1949 


Harry Q. Packer is State Supervisor 
of Business Education in West Virginia. 
He is the co-author of a well-known book 
on audio-visual aids and he has written 
many articles having to do with various 
phases of business education. He will be 
remembered as the producer of one of 
the early films dealing with distributive 
occupations ; namely, ‘‘ Distributive Edu- 
cation Comes to Millville.’’ During the 
past three years he has been a member 
of the summer faculty at New York Uni- 
versity where he taught in both the 
School of Retailing and the Department 
of Business Education. 


Modern Teaching Aids implies up-to-dateness in teaching. Telling, showing, 
and demonstrating are fast becoming by-words in business teacher vocabulary and 
in order to utilize available aids teachers must carry on along these fundamental 
principles. 

It would be fine indeed if all teachers made maximum use of all adaptable 


aids in order that new buildings now being planned would be so designed and 
equipped as to provide maximum efficiency. 


For instance, typewriting rooms should be equipped with a typewriting dem- 
onstration table, projection equipment, indirect lighting, sound-proof ceiling, elec- 
trical outlets for electric typewriters and electric typewriters in sufficient quantity 
so that every fifth day in the room the student would find himself working at such 
a piece of equipment. 


One could go on recounting the needs for bookkeeping, shorthand, retailing, 
machines, filing, basic business education rooms, and there are ample aids available 
to make it possible for any teacher to use such materials in a most valuable manner 
in practically all business subjects. 


The term Modern Teaching Aids includes all up-to-date materials and Harry 
Q. Packer, assisted by Lewis R. Toll, has brought together in this issue an out- 
standing group of articles on this most timely subject. 


J. Frank Dame, Consulting Editor, 
UBEA Forum, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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Ir you are like most people your eyes went 
first to the lower headline. There is a natural 
eye-preference for the sharp clear contrast 

of strong black on white. 


That’s why most people turn to mimeographing 
when they want to tell the good word with 
easy-to-read copies of anything written, typed and 
drawn. This is particularly true when speed, 
flexibility and ease of production are also factors. 
Whatever your duplicating needs, be sure you 
see the new A. B. Dick mimeographs with 
Flexamatic Control. For use with all makes 
of suitable stencil duplicating products. Look in 
the phone book or send the coupon below 


for the name of your nearby A. B. Dick Company 
representative. A. B. Dick Company, 


720 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


The United Services is a continuous department of 
the UBEA FORUM. Members are urged to share 
their experiences and comments with our readers. 
Contributions should be mailed to the Service Editors. 


MODERN TEACHING AIDS 


HARRY Q. PACKER, Editor 
LEWIS R. TOLL, Associate Editor 


THE MODERN TEACHING AIDS EDITOR 
COMMENTS 


At a recent conference devoted to audio-visual in- 
struction one of the speakers contributed a most pro- 
vocative thought in suggesting that we should cease 
thinking of audio-visual materials as source materials 
which teachers might use if they wish. It should be 
expected of teachers that they will use modern aids just 
as they are expected to use textbooks and other teaching 
materials which are considered best for the achievement 
of educational objectives. 

Good teaching appeals to all five senses—sight, hear- 
ing, taste, touch and smell. The National Cash Register 
Company (a business based on accurate record keeping) 
report on ‘‘What Attracts People’’ (1941) revealed that 
people are attracted 87% by sight, 744% by hearing, 
314% by touch, 1% by taste and 1% by smell. Numer- 
ous experiments in colleges and universities, as well as 
our own practical teaching experiences, have indicated 
the outstanding value of seeing and hearing teaching 
aids. An increasing number of business education teach- 
ers are now using these potent teaching aids in their 
classrooms with great success. 

In this issue Dr. Blackler presents an excellent plan 


for using an audio-visual aid effectively in the classroom. 
The chart in Dr. Blackler’s article should be placed in 
the hands of every business teacher. Dr. Gibsoni’s article 
not only points out the need for audio-visual aids in 
business education, but also makes available a compre- 
hensive source list of teaching materials. Dr. Veon has 
been doing an outstanding teacher-training job. She 
shares her experiences with us in her article and tells 
how teaching aids have helped her program. 

During the year we have received suggestions cover- 
ing the use of a large variety of teaching aids. How- 
ever, we have not received anything concerning the use 
of the radio, recording and playback equipment in the 
classroom. With this in mind, ‘‘How to Use the Radio 
Program in the Classroom’’ is also presented in this 


_issue. We hope it will encourage your suggestions for 


the use of radio, recording and playback equipment, The 
job study project in office training which is described 
by Miss Sadoff and Miss Dunn requires no equipment, 
but makes use of the notebook and personal interview as 
aids for pre-service training. 

The Modern Teaching Aids Service of UBEA Forum 
attempts to serve as an exchange for ideas on the use of 
teaching aids in various business education subjects—so 
please continue sending in your ideas. 


October (1948) Shorthand—Thelma Potter Boynton, 106 Morningside 
Drive, New York, N. Y., and Ann Brewington, School of Business, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

November (1948) Typewriting—John L. Rowe, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y., and M. Fred Tidwell, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 

December (1948) Bookkeeping and ee ey C. Olson, 
State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., and Fred C. Archer, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

January (1949) Modern "Teaching Aids—Harry Q. Packer, State De- 
partment of Education, Charleston, W. Va., and Lewis R, Toll, Iilinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Iil. 


SERVICE AND ISSUE EDITORS 


~— Reviews—Jessie Graham, Supervisor Business Education, Adult 
and V 1 Ed Division, Los Angeles City Schools, and Hyla 
Saider, ‘Communit College, New London, Conn. 


February (1949) General Clerical and Office Machines—Gertrude 
Roughsedge, Medford High School, Medford, Mass., and Marion M. 
Lamb, 2851 Espy Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

March (1949) Basic B. Gilbreth, Winthrop Coll 
Rock Hill, S. C., and Ray G. Price, University of Mi a Mi a 

April (1949) Occupations—William R. Blacker ‘State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, Calif., and John A. Beaumont, 
State Department of Education, Springfield, ill. 

May (1949) Office Standards and Co-operation with Business—Harm 


Harms, Capital University, Columb Obi ‘ 
University of Maryland, College Park, Md io, and Arthur S. een 
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RETAIL TRAINING AIDS 


Contributed by Lewis R. Toll, Director, Division of Busi- 
ness Education, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois 


Many teachers of retailing and salesmanship have dis- 
covered that some of the best materials for instruction 
available in these fields are produced by manufacturers, 
wholesalers, trade associations, and publishing compa- 
nies which are servicing the retail trade. In this article 
the teaching aids of two manufacturers and two publish- 
ing companies will be presented.* 

The two manufacturers are old friends of educators in 
the field of distributive occupations—The National Cash 
Register Company, and the Coca-Cola Company. The 
two publishing companies are probably not so well-known 
by high school business teachers even though their train- 
ing services have been widely used by retailers, particu- 
larly the chain stores. These companies are the Chain 
Store Age and the Syndicate Store Merchandiser. 

The retail training manual prepared and distributed 
by the National Cash Register Company is one of the 
best in the field. Although this manual, Better Retailing, 
is written very concisely, it is easy to read, easy to un- 
derstand, and easy to apply. The many excellent pic- 
tures in the book are closely tied in with the reading 
materials. The individual chapters, which are available 
as separate pamphlets, are: 

Establishing a Retail Business 

Store Location 

Store Arrangement. 

Buying to Sell Profitably 

Efficient Management and Store Operation 

Retail Salesmanship 

Display Selling’ 

Advertising for More Sales 

Making People Want to Trade With You 

Special Sales 

Credits and Collections 

Pricing Merchandise Properly 

Departmentising for Greater Profits 

Controlling Merchandise and Expenses 

Profit from Store Records 

Better Retailing is now priced at $1. Business teach- 
ers may be able to get thé chapter pamphlets free of 
charge from the nearest office of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, or from the Merchants Service division 
of the home office, Dayton 9, Ohio. Most of these. chap- 
ters have been revised recently. 

Another of this company’s booklets which has had 
wide distribution is Expenses in Retail Businesses. It 
~ *An article on training aids produced by wholesalers and trade associa- 


tions will appear in a forthcoming issue of the Forum. The November 
issue contained an article on ‘Chain Store Training Aids.” 
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gives figures for various kinds of retail businesses which 
show the breakdown of the sales dollar into merchandise 
cost, gross profit, net profit, and expenses. It also indi- 
cates the average stock turnover for several kinds of 
stores. 

Arrangements may be made through the local office of 
the National Cash Register Company for the showing 
of two sound slidefilms. The first of these 30-minute 
films, Where Rainbows Begin, illustrates seven princi- 
ples of retail selling. The second film, Challenge Across 
the Counter, is a brief guide to handling difficult cus- 
tomers, recording the sale, making change, and wrapping 
packages. 

The two sound slidefilms of greatest significanee to 
high school and college students of retailing are: Along 
Main Street, and The Human Touch. The first of these 
is a retail sales training film emphasizing: (1) personal 
appearance, (2) facial expression, (3) friendly voice, 
(4) interest in the customer, and 5) enthusiasm. The 
Human Touch pertains to retail advertising and sales 
procedures of general applicability, and does not con- 
cern the sale of coca-cola in particular. 

Most of the other sound slidefilms of the Coca-Cola 
Company were prepared for the training of the com- 
pany’s salesmen and dealers. At least three of these 
films, however, could be used effectively in advertising 
and salesmanship classes in high schools and colleges : 

The Basic Story of Advertising 

Signs Make Sales 

The Planned Call (Building goodwill by the salesman) 

Teachers of advertising should not pass up the oppor- 
tunity to have a representative of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany tell The Advertising Story of Coca-Cola with the 
aid of a beautiful set of colored charts. This company 
uses almost every type of advertising medium, and the 
charts depict very clearly the purpose of each type. 

Business teachers may get a free subscription to The 
Red. Barrel, a monthly magazine of the Coca Cola Com- 
pany, by writing to the main office at Atlanta, Georgia. 
The articles appearing in this little magazine pertain to 
selling, advertising, management, business conditions, 
and items of general interest. 


(Continued on page 44) 


“IT MUST BE SOMEWHERE!” 

“It Must Be Somewhere!” is a new color motion picture portraying the 
vital importance of simplified, efficient filing methods in business which was 
released January 1 by the Systems Division of Remington Rand. 

It is a twenty-eight minute sound film covering the various filing methods 
available for specific jobs to be done in the modern office. It shows how 
simplified methods eliminate waste motion, assure accuracy, save costly clerical 
time and valuable office space. Alphabetic, numeric, geographic, subject, 
Variadex, Triple-Check Automatic, and Soundex systems are included. 

The film is an interesting visual classroom supplement which could be used 
in office or secretarial practice and general clerical classes. It could be used 
as an introductory or motivating device preceding the teaching of filing, or as 
a summary of filing methods after they have been presented in class. 

It is available from the nearest Remington Rand office, or write Systems 
Division, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10.—Thelma Potter Boynton. 
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SHORTHAND TESTING 


Contributed by Thelma Potter Boynton, 106 Morningside 
Drive, New York, New York 


Poor results in shorthand testing may be due to the 
fact that you are using tests which are measuring some- 
thing you have never taught or that your students have 
never practiced. Your classroom tests in shorthand 
should test what you have taught in the manner of 
your teeching. 

The method by which you teach and the classroom 
procedures you use in presentation and drill should de- 
termine the form which your shorthand tests will take. 
If your daily classroom routine has been largely drill on 
words and you want to measure what you have taught, 
then you must give a word test using the words prac- 
ticed in class. If your daily classroom activity has been 
largely rapid reading with primary attention to meaning 
and you want to measure what you have taught, then 
you must give a reading test with primary attention 
to meaning. 

In one shorthand classroom, the students get daily 
drill on isolated words while the weekly test is always 
in the form of sentences. It is quite understandable 
therefore that the scores on the weekly test are not 
spoken of with pride, simply because the students are 
not being tested on what has been taught. In another 
classroom words are taught, but the tests are always on 
different words than have been presented and practiced. 
If the specific goal of teaching had been how to construct 
new outlines, then new words in the test would be justi- 
fied. If no attempt is made to teach word construction, 
then the new words on the test are not measuring the 
quality of either teaching or learning, but rather the 
students’ innate or previously learned ability to gen- 
eralize without the help of the teacher. 

The kinds of tests given in a shorthand class should 
also reflect the changes which take place as a skill grows. 
The tests should contain at least elements of the short- 
hand skill as it will eventually be used. On the job the 
shorthand skill is characterized by (1) oral dictation of 
complete thoughts directed to someone; (2) the record- 
ing of symbols to represent accurately the thoughts 
spoken; (3) the silent reading and transcription in 
thought units on the typewriter. Your teaching and 
therefore testing program should from the first day be 
directed toward this ultimate goal of learning. If you 
do so direct your teaching and testing, then it is to be 
expected that the kinds of tests you give throughout a 
shorthand class will change as the students near their 
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ultimate goal. Unfortunately we shorthand teachers 
get into a rut very easily, and it is not at all uncommon 
to find teachers giving the same tests over and over 
again, year after year. 

To give a little heave in order to help if you are in a 
rut, let us see what kinds of tests can be given in short- 
hand and what they really test. It is suggested that 
first you get out all the shorthand tests you give during 
a year and look at them objectively and critically to 
determine whether or not they truly measure what you 
teach. Then look over the suggestions here and see if 
you can get an idea for improving both teaching and 
testing. Remember, though, that it isn’t cricket to pick 
up a test and use it just because it is something new and 
different to you. Your tests should measure your teach- 
ing; so if you are going to change your testing, be sure 
your teaching changes, too. It isn’t fair to have a per- 
son practice swimming strokes on a piano bench and 
then test his ability to swim by throwing him into the 
water. Neither is it fair to teach as always and then 
test that teaching by some new departure in testing. 


Perhaps as you read the kinds of tests which are given 
here, you will find that you can suggest more and better 
testing procedures. The editor will be very glad to pass 
your suggestions along to the other readers of this 
eolumn. 


The Test What It Tests 


1. Dictate a list of words and Tests his ability to hear sounds 
have the students write in in words and to write short- 
shorthand only those words hand outlines in isolation. 
containing certain vowel or 
consonant sounds under 
consideration. 

2. Dictate a list of already Tests ability to hear the cor- 
practiced words or phrases’ rect word in isolation and to 


to be written in shorthand. 

3. Dictate a list of words or 
phrases not _ previously 
practiced to be written in 
shorthand. 


4, Dictate a list of previous- 
ly practiced words to be 
written in shorthand and 
transcribed by hand or on 
the typewriter. 


Dictate a list of words not 
previously practiced to be 
written in shorthand and 
transcribed by hand or on 
the typewriter. 


on 


write the single outline. 

Tests ability to hear the cor- 
rect word in isolation and to 
construct a new outline in iso- 
lation. It also tests his previ- 
ous knowledge of the English 
word. 

Tests the same as #2 plus the 
ability to read a word in isola- 
tion, spell and write it.in Eng- 
lish. If typing is included, then 
the typing skill is also being 
tested. 

Tests the same as #3 plus the 
ability to read a new word in 
isolation, spell and write or 
type in English. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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TYPEWRITING 


MOTIVATING DEVICES FOR BEGINNING 
AND PERSONAL-USE TYPEWRITING 


Contributed by Charles Theodore Yerian, Department of 
Secretarial Science, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Oregon 


Motiwvate—To stimulate active interest in 
some study through appeal to associated 
interests or by special devices—Webster. 


‘*Say, I didn’t know typewriting could be such fun!”’ 
is a student reaction that would make any typewriting 
teacher happy. 

To make the teaching of typewriting interesting, nov- 
el, purposeful, and stimulating is an ever-present chal- 
lenge. Desirable and pleasing results have more chance 
of being the case if the teacher will capitalize upon many 
of the natural opportunities that permit the use of moti- 
vating devices in the classroom. 

Before getting to the specific purpose of this article, 
the writer wishes to generalize for just a moment. 

Motivation is one of the most used words in the edu- 
cational world, yet one so important that we should real- 
ize that it enters into our everyday life in a very real 
way. When we do anything well, we are motivated by 
some factor which initiates, directs, or incites us to ac- 
tion. There is on the part of the normal person a very 
definite craving or urge to excel—it may be his own 
record or that of a rival. People are anxious to obtain 
social approval and to succeed. 

The teacher who wishes to motivate will do well to 
remember that human beings respond to kindness and 
fair dealings. In addition, they like to solve problems, 
experiment, compete with each other, work together, and 
participate in novel experiences. 

Most educators agree that one of the strongest moti- 
vating factors in the life of the student is the teacher 
himself. Strong initial interest on the part of the stu- 
dent can be dampened or completely discouraged by the 
instructor. For instance, which of the following two 
early comments by teachers to beginning classes would 
motivate or stimulate the students to the development of 
a real interest in typewriting? 

‘*First, students, I want to impress you with the fact 
that several of you are not going to be able to learn to 
operate a typewriter, and I hope you won’t be discour- 
aged if you are numbered among those unfortunate 
few.’’ 

A second teacher might say, ‘‘Each one of you will 
find that the ability to use the typewriter will aid you 
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materially to receive better grades in every high school 
course you are taking in which you are asked to hand in 
written work.’’ 

Of course, you as the reader would not make the first 
statement—it is always the other fellow who pulls the 
‘‘boners’’! Have you been guilty of this one? ‘‘If you 
had long, slender fingers you would be a better typist.’’ 
Wouldn’t such a statement give you an inferior feeling, 
especially if you had short, broad hands and fingers? 

It is surprising how many, many times we as teachers 
say little things that cause our students to lose interest 
in typewriting and faith in themselves. There are too 
many typewriting teachers who know how to operate a 
typewriter, but do not know how to teach; although it 
should be said quickly, it is true that many, many teach- 
ers of typewriting do not know how to type. 

The writer may seem to be sort of ‘‘touched’’ as far 
as the importance of the part to be played by the teacher 
is concerned. A large percentage of our present-day 
schoo] administrators still are imbued with the feeling 
that typewriting does not need to be taught. The teach- 
ing of typewriting is not a ‘‘sit down’’ job, and the per- — 
son who makes it that kind of a job has no right to 
eall himself a business teacher. 

We need first to win the battle among our own teach- 
ers and get them to see the importance of the correct 
attitude and approach toward teaching. The encourag- 
ing fact about the total picture is the growing realiza- 
tion on the part of business teachers—yes, and admin- 
istrators also—that pedagogical skill is just as important 
in the typewriting class as anywhere else. 

Let it be emphasized again, then, that the student of 
typewriting, beginning or advanced, personal or voca- 
tional, will be a better typist if he can work and learn 
in an atmosphere of happiness and understanding. If 
he can be challenged in a perfectly natural way to do 
his ‘‘dead level best,’’ it will not be necessary to resort 
to the use of what has been called ‘‘negative motivating 
factors.’’ A typical example of the latter would be a 
statement from the teacher such as the following: ‘‘If 
you do not finish your work by the time I indicate, you 
will get a failing mark.’’ That is negative motivation. 
Of course, positive motivation is more desirable and im- 
plies a reward and not a penalty. 

As teachers, we know that if we get our students to 
reach the goals which we have led them to accept as 
desirable, we must provide extrinsic motivating factors 
and devices to spur them on to greater effort. It is true, 
in the case of most students, that they do not enter into 
classwork with sufficient self-generated interest to carry 
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them through to the stated goal without teacher-initi- 
ated motivation. It should be understood, of course, that 
only when the student sees a relationship between the 
motivating device used and the goal to be achieved can 
it be used successfully, 

It is with this thought in mind that several motivat- 
ing devices and factors for personal-use typewriting are 
listed a little later in this article. There is nothing auto- 
matic or magic in their use. The teacher still has the 
responsibility of using them at the opportune time. The 
use of motivating devices calls for greater planning on 
the part of the teacher. Their use means supplementing 
and, in some cases, a deviation from, the activities out- 
lined in the textbook or lesson plan. It is suggested, 
then, that the teacher anticipate the use of definite moti- 
vating procedures at certain times. In addition, the 
teacher should be on the alert constantly and be equipped 
with the knowledge of the use of several ‘‘flying squad- 
ron’’* devices in order to head off any decided let down 
in student interest and endeavor. 


This article purportedly is to concern itself primarily 
with motivation devices for the personal typewriting 
class, but many of the same devices can be used for both 
personal and vocational typewriting. An attempt has 
been made, however, to discuss those motivating devices 
that will lend themselves readily to the first year of 
typing instruction. 

There are certain teaching procedures and practices 
which in themselves are innate motivating factors. A 
few of them are: 

1. Provide actual experience the first day at the type- 
writer. The student came to type—satisfy that urge 
from the very beginning and capitalize on this intrinsic 
motivating factor. 

2. Avoid the use of nonsense syllables as much as pos- 
sible. Write the combinations which are natural and 
meaningful. Remember that meaningful practice can be 
purposeful practite. 

3. Do not require perfect copies. Be much more in- 
terested in how it is done than what is done. Teach the 
use of the eraser early—at least before the end of the 
first semester, 

4. Drill work should be short, snappy, and above all, 
purposeful. 

5. Avoid grading typescript for the first two or three 
weeks at the least. It is advisable to refrain from doing 
so even up to six weeks. Base the grade upon technique 
factors, attitude of the student, and the like. 


*Flying squadron — Terminology taken from industry that refers to 
groups of workers who are versatile and can perform different kinds of 
work. 
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6. Make use of a daily assignment procedure—week- 
ly assignments seem burdensome to the first-year student 
especially. 

7. Aim at particular goals—do not follow a practice 
of demanding that certain goals be reached. 

8. Purposeful finger gymnastics for short periods of 
time please and benefit the students. 

9. Teach the students how to ‘‘warm up’’ slowly and 
effectively. Use a high school athlete or musician as an 
example, 

10. Permit students to typewrite ‘‘real’’ projects as 
soon as basic techniques have been mastered. Class pa- 
pers, school paper, personal letters, ete., can be used. 

11. Teach composition at the machine—a very prac- 
tical personal-use activity. Also provide direct dictation 
to the machine. 

12. Keep in mind the personal-use phase and use ac- 
tual paper sizes and forms that are commonly used by 
the non-vocational typist. Examples would be: personal 
stationery, check blanks, income tax blanks, labels, ap- 
plication forms, ete. Bring students into contact with as 
many practical uses of the typewriter as possible. As 
the students to volunteer uses. : 

13. Provide for alternate drives for speed and ac- 
curacy. 

14. Call time at intervals during timed writing to de- 
termine maintenance of speed. 

15. After beginning to grade typescript, plan not to 
erade all papers—it isn’t necessary. Spend more time 
teaching than conducting a post-mortem. 

16. Avoid monotony in drill and practice materials. 
Do not use the same drills time after time unless they 
can be put in a different ‘‘light’’ frequently. Students 
will have to be sold on repetitive practices. 

17. Point out the use of the typewriter as a study aid. 
Advise the students, after they have gained a fair con- 
trol of the machine, to type their study outlines during 
the original reading if a typewriter is available. 

18. Teacher demonstrations can be one of the most 
valuable visual-aid devices. The teacher must use his 
own judgment as to when he should demonstrate, but it 
is generally agreed that it should be be done at the time 
oral instructions are given or as soon as the student is 
informed of the things he should particularly observe. 

19, Have students type bits of information concern- 
ing self-improvement, current affairs, informative 
speeches, ete., from books, magazines and newspapers. 

20. Do not use exactly the same basis for grading 
personal-use students as you would for those planning 
to use their skill vocationally. It is advisable, when pos- 
sible, to place them in separate classes. The techniques 

(Continued on page 38) 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


A REVISED BOOKKEEPING SYLLABUS 


Contributed by Henry Owen, James Monroe High School, 
New York City 


Editor’s Note: The author of this article presents the point of 
view of a teacher in a large metropolitan situation where book- 
keeping positions are highly specialized in nature. Teachers, in 
general, may find the author’s discussion and outline do not con- 
form to present practices, but may find suggestions for adapting 
present procedures. 


Most bookkeeping textbooks stress the early intro- 
duction of the bookkeeping cycle. This is also true of 
most bookkeeping syllabi. But when one observes the 
work going on in most high school classes, one finds 
quite a different story. Many teachers go through the 
motions of teaching the cycle but, in reality, devote 
most of the time to record keeping rather than book- 
keeping. The reason is not difficult to find. 

At this point, let us take note of students who make 
up our bookkeeping classes. Are they the stronger ele- 
ments of the school population? Are they the students 
who are capable of passing Latin and geometry? Far 
from it. Let us face the truth. Our bookkeeping classes 
are still the dumping ground for the rest of the school. 
The writer estimates that probably two-thirds of our 
bookkeeping students have I.Q.’s below 105 and a sig- 
nificant number have I.Q.’s below 95. Incidentally, one 
should note that the passing percentage in this subject 
is very high in most schools—which means practically 
nothing. 

Now, what do the advocates of the bookkeeping cycle 
say in its favor? Their chief argument for the early 
presentation of the cycle is that students will progress 
more rapidly and understand better when they have 
an over-all picture of what they are to learn. There- 
fore we must show our students the entire cycle as 
soon as possible. 

There is just one fallacy with this—it just isn’t so. 
Our pupils do not progress more rapidly when they are 
introduced to the cycle at an early date. Not only 
don’t they progress more rapidly, they don’t even pro- 
gress. It is utter futility to expect an understanding 
of adjusting and closing entries in the first year. It is 
utter futility to attempt to make senior accountants 
out of immature minds. 

For proof of this, walk into any average bookkeeping 
class. It is true that students can be trained to prepare 
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profit and loss statements in a mechanical fashion. But 
a real understanding is lacking. Anyone who thinks 
otherwise is either living in a world of dreams or has 
no contact with classroom reality. By classroom reality 
we are referring to the high school classroom, not the 
college classroom. Here is might be pointed out that 
one of the great obstacles to bookkeeping progress is 
the fact that most of our textbooks and syllabi are 
written by college professors or administrators who 
have little contact with high school classroom reality. 

After attempting to teach adjusting and closing en- 
tries in the first year, many teachers have suffered a 
feeling of futility. It is this that has caused so many 
of them to go to the other extreme and embrace that 
monstrosity known as record keeping. Here students 
are kept busy with dull, mechanical routine. They are 
shown HOW but not WHY. What is there to record 
keeping that cannot be learned in a few weeks? Can 
we justify spending the time of our pupils on dull, 
mechanical detail? Is this education? 

Then, if we reject the early bookkeeping cycle and 
reject record keeping, is there a solution? Yes there is 
and it consists of a revision of the syllabus in which 
the cycle is delayed until the second year, at which 
time students are in a much better position to under- 
stand this work. The balance sheet approach is used 
to secure an understanding of the basic theory of debit 
and credit. Unfortunately, this approach is not under- 
stood by many teachers. It does not involve the book- 
keeping cycle. It does involve an understanding of an 
opening balance sheet and the effects of each trans- 
action on the balance sheet. It stresses why, not how. 
It stresses reasoning, not memory. 

A student trained in the balance sheet approach is 
not in a fog when he encounters something new. He 
can reason his way through difficulties. He will not 
make the ridiculous errors made by students who learn 
bookkeeping by memory. 

The writer wishes to stress that he is not opposed to 
teaching the bookkeeping cycle. He is opposed to it in 
first year work. It should be delayed until the second 
year when students are better able to grasp it. First 
year work should not go beyond the trial balance. 

A revised bookkeeping syllabus is outlined below. 
Any thoughtful comparison between it and the work 
now going on in most classrooms will disclose many ad- 
vantages in the new syllabus. Isn’t a change in this 
direction long overdue? 
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Bookkeeping—First Year 
A. Assets and Capital 


1. Kinds of assets: cash, merchandise, equipment, supplies 


and services. 
2. The balance sheet. Assets=capital. 
3. Changes in the balance sheet. 
B. The Account 
1. Recording in the account. 
2. The analysis chart—reasons for debits and credits. 
C. Changes in Capital 


1. Sales income account. Recording cash sales. Do not re- 


cord cost of sales. 
2. Proprietor’s drawing account. 
. The Trial Balance 
. Receivables 
1. Accounts receivable. 
2. Notes receivable. 
F. Liabilities 
« 1. Accounts payable. 
2. Notes payable. 
. Books of Original Entry—The Journal 
. Subdivision of Assets 
1. Merchandise accounts. 
2. Equipment accounts. 
3. Supplies and services accounts. 
I. Subdivision of the Journal. 
1. Sales journal. 
2. Purchase journal. 
Cash receipts journal. 
4. Cash payments journal. 
5. General journal. 
J.'Practice Sets 
Journalizing, posting, trial balance, business papers and busi- 
ness procedures. 
K. Cash Discounts 
1. Sales discount. 
2. Purchase discount. 
3. Special columns in cash book. 
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CLERICAL WORK IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


‘Contributed by Marion M. Lamb, University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas 


Recent announcement of an examination for general 
clerk, grades CAF-2 and CAF-3 at $2,284 and $2,498 a 
year respectively, reveals the following information: 

“‘Types of Positions to be Filled. Among the types of 
clerk positions to be filled from this examination are: 
Appointment, Correspondence, Docket, Accounting, 
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. Interest and Discount 
M. Controlling Accounts 
1, Subdivision of the ledger—three ledger plan. 
2. Accounts receivable. 
a. Sales journal. 
b. Cash receipts journal. 
3. Accounts payable. 
a. Purchase journal. 
b. Cash payments journal. 
4. General journal. 
N. Special Columns in Cash Book 
Multi-column cash receipts and cash payments journals. 
O. Payroll Records 
Social security and withholding taxes. 
P. Practice Sets 
As in J. No work beyond the trial balance. 


Bookkeeping—Second Year 


A. Special Problems in Controlling Accounts 
1. Aceounts receivable and accounts payable column in gen- 
eral journal. 
2. Double posting entries. 
B. Other Special Columns in Journals 
1. Multi-column sales journals. 
2. Multi-column purchase journals. 
C. Further Specialization in Journals 
1. Sales returns journal. 
2. Purchase returns journal, 


D. Petty Cash 
E. Income Taxes 
Study of various forms. 
F. Financial Statements and Complete Bookkeeping Cycle 
1. Adjusting entries. 
2. Closing entries. ‘ 
3. Balance sheet and profit and loss statement. 


GENERAL CLERICAL AND OFFICE MACHINES 


Time, Leave, Pay-Roll, Statistical, Coding, Test Rating, 
Property and Supply, Mail, File, Information, Proof- 
reading, Editorial, Indexing, Purchasing, Traffic, Trans- 
portation Rate, ete. 

‘This examination will not be used to fill the follow- 
ing positions: Stenographer, Clerk-Stenographer, Typist, 
Clerk-Typist, Telephone Operator, Messenger, Office Ma- 
chine Operators (such as Bookkeeping Machine Opera- 
tor, Caleulating Machine Operator, Tabulating Machine 
and Tabulating Equipment Operators) and Storekeeper. 

‘‘Duties. Persons appointed to these positions per- 
form, under immediate or general supervision, clerical 
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GENERAL CLERICAL AND OFFICE MACHINES 


work of a general or specialized character not requiring 
any previous training or experience. 

‘*Requirements. Written Test. A written examina- 
tion will be required which will consist of questions de- 
signed to test aptitude for learning and adjusting to the 
duties of the position. It will include questions of the 
following general types: 


“1, Alphabetizing. 

2. Computations and questions involving simple arithmetic 
reasoning. 

3. Name and number comparison. 

4. Word meaning—dquestions requiring a knowledge of 
words. 

5. Reading—-questions testing the ability to read and prop- 
erly interpret material. 

6. Spelling. 

7. Grammar—questions requiring a knowledge of grammar. 


“Time Required for the Examination. The examina- 
tion will require about 214 hours. 

‘*Ratings. Competitors will be rated on a scale of 100. 
A higher standard will be required for eligibility on the 
register for Clerk CAF-3 than for eligibility on the reg- 
ister for Clerk CAF-2. Competitors who do not have 
veteran preference must make a rating of at least 70; 
competitors entitled to 5-point preference, rating of at 
least 65, not counting preference credit; and competi- 
tors entitled to 10-point preference, a rating of at least 
60, not counting preference credit .. . 

**Salary and Workweek. Salary is based on the stand- 
ard Federal workweek of 40 hours. Additional compen- 
sation is provided for any authorized overtime worked 
in excess of the 40-hour week. The salary range for each 
grade of these positions is given below. For employees 
whose services meet prescribed standards of efficiency, 
the entrance salary is increased by the amount shown 
in the table, following the completion of each 12 months 
of service, until the maximum rate for the grade is 
reached. 


‘“Grade of Basic Entrance Periodic Maximum 
Position Salary Increase Basic Salary 
CAF-1 $2,086.00 $66.00-75.24 $2,498.28 
CAF-2 2,284.00 66.00-75.24 2,724.00 
CAF-3 2,498.28 75.24 2,949.72 


‘A Federal employee serving in a position in the 
competitive civil service, at a salary above the basic 
entrance salary for the position in which he is appointed 
or classified from his examination, may continue to be 
paid at his current salary rate if it is not beyond the 
maximum salary for the position in which he is so ap- 
pointed or classified. All basic salaries are subject to a 
deduction of 6 percent for retirement benefits.’’ 
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The Fortieth National Business Show 


Contributed by James R. Meehan, President, Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, Hunter College, New York 


More than 50,000 visitors, interested in the various 
phases of office work, came to the fortieth National Busi- 
ness Show which was held at Grand Central Palace in 
New York City during the week of October 25th. Most 
of the equipment displayed was available for immediate 
delivery which accounted, in part, for the increased at- 
tendance. 

The presence of countless office supervisors, from all 
types of offices, interested in selecting the right kind of 
equipment to handle the ever increasing volume of office 
work and yet bring the cost of overhead more in line 
with the cost of factory production contributed to the 
large attendance. Savings of as much as 200 per cent 
of the cost on new office equipment were reported at a 
meeting of the American Management Association held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania on October 26th. According 
to The New York Times account of the meeting a copy- 
holder for typists which cost $29.95 was shown to have 
saved $76.50 in the first year of use. A duplicating ma- 
chine costing $294.25 was shown to have saved $281.33 
the first year, with annual savings of $575.48 for each 
year after the first. 

The new IBM electric typewriter was the only model 
displayed at the show. At a separate showing in their 
sales headquarters, Remington Rand celebrated their 
seventy-fifth year of typewriter manufacturing by intro- 
ducing their electric deluxe model. Both machines have 
modern, square-shaped plastic typing keys with all of 
the operational keys; carriage return, manifold dial con- 
trol, tabular set and tabular clear, located on the front 
panel within easy reach of the keyboard. Stella Pejunas, 
a professional typist, wrote one minute tests and cut 
stencils at speeds exceeding 150 words a minute on the 
IBM machine at their demonstration stand. The IBM 
machine sells for $335, the Remington deluxe model for 
$297.50. 

The Dictaphone Company presented their ‘‘Time- 
Master’’ portable dictating machine at the show. This 
new electronic dictating machine records on a plastic 
‘‘memobelt’’ which is mailable. The new Edison Dise 
dictating machine was displayed for the first time at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria by Harry Bowser, educational 
director of the Thomas A. Edison Company. Like the 
Dictaphone monobelt, the Edison Dise may be mailed 
and filed. Despite the introduction of belt and dise dic- 
tating machines by the two largest manufacturers of 
transcribing equipment, it is interesting to note that 

(Continued on page 42) 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 
EXAMINE BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Contributed by Harold B. Gilbreth, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


Human beings are sometimes prone to examine them- 
selves in the light of their own experiences and thereby 
fail to see themselves as others see them. Educational 
specialists, including business educators, have been ac- 
cused at times of following such a practice. With that 
thought in mind, the editor of this section decided that 
it might be a valuable experience to secure not only a 
factual answer to a past situation, but also a prediction 
of the future development of basic business education 
on the high school level as seen through the eyes of state 
departments of education. From this same source, he 
sought an expression of opinion of how the introductory 
business class might be improved. 

The purpose of this study, then, is to determine (1) 
what has happened to enrollments in the separate basic 
business subjects, (2) what will be the future enrollment 
status of these subjects as viewed by state departments 
of education, and (3) what state departments of educa- 
tion believe should be done with the introductory busi- 
ness class if it is to be improved and is to function more 
effectively in the lives of growing citizens. 


Method of Securing Data 


A request for information was addressed to each state 
superintendent of education in the forty-eight states. 
He was asked to answer questions relating to each of the 
three points listed in the preceding paragraph or to pass 
the request on to an officer in his department who could 
best express the opinion of the department as it related 
to these questions. 

Replies were secured from state departments of edu- 
cation in thirty-four, or 70.8 per cent, of the states. The 
replies seemed to be adequately distributed in terms of 
geographical area, population density, economic status, 
and occupational characteristics to give reasonable na- 
tion-wide answers to the questions asked. In some few 
cases, the state superintendent furnished the desired in- 
formation while in others the state supervisor of business 
education was called in on the project. In one case, the 
request for information was sent to a well-known high 
school teacher as the superintendent considered her to 
be the person in that state who could give a responsible 
answer for his department. In by far the greatest 
number of cases, however, the data were furnished by 
state high school inspectors or supervisors. 
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Enrollment Trends for 1938-1948 

The respondents were asked to furnish information 
about enrollment trends during the period of time be- 
ginning in 1938 and ending with the 1947-1948 school 
year. During this period, consumer education and ad- 
vanced business training showed growth in more states 
than any of the other subjects. In both cases, 65.4 per 
cent of the respondents indicated a material increase in 
enrollment had taken place. In the case of consumer 
education, 30.8 per cent of the respondents indicated 
there had been no material change in enrollments in this 
subject during the ten year period, while 3.8 per cent 
indicated a decrease in enrollments, A duplication of 
these figures describes the enrollment status of advanced 
business training. 

Business law is pictured by the respondents as being 
in the weakest position of the separate basic business 
subjects. About three-fourths, or 75.9 per cent, of the 
respondents indicated that enrollments in this subject 
were either stationary (48.3 per cent) or had decreased 
(27.6 per cent). Enrollments in business law had in- 
creased in 24.1 per cent of the states. 

Economies follows business law in terms of degree of 
weakness. Almost three-fifths of the states, or 59.2 per 
cent, indicated that enrollments in this subject were 
either stationary (44.4 per cent) or had decreased (14.8 
per cent). 

The enrollment trend for economic geography and the 
initial business subject offered under various names 
seems to be about the same. During the past ten years, 
enrollments are reported to have increased in the intro- 
ductory subject in 51.9 per cent of the states responding 
to the request for information.- For economic geography, 
an increase is reported in 51.7 per cent of the states. If 
the problem is approached from the stationary-decrease 
point-of-view, however, another picture develops. For 
economic geography, 48.3 per cent of the states indicated 
that enrollments were either stationary (18.5 per cent) 
or had decreased (29.6 per cent). The last figure is 
significant in that it represents the highest percentage 
of decrease among all of the separate basic business 
subjects. 

A Prediction of the Future 

The second question raised in this study is what, in 
the opinion of state departments of education, is the 
future status of the basic business subjects? Subjective 
prognosis is dangerous in many instances, interesting 
though it may be. These predictions are reported here, 
then, as a matter of interest and for whatever value they 


may have. 
(Continued on next page) 
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UNITED SERVICES 


BASIG BUSINESS 


In general, the respondents for the state departments 
believed that the trends of the past would carry over in- 
to the future. With the exception of business law, the 
respondents in over one-half of the states believed there 
would be an increased enrollment in all of the basic busi- 
ness subjects. Almost half, or 48.2 per cent, of the re- 
spondent states believed there would be an increase in 
business law enrollment, Certain points of emphasis are 
discernable, however, in connection with the degree of 
belief held by those who were willing to offer their com- 
bined judgments. For instance, the highest percentage 
of increase was indicated for consumer education. The 
representatives of 79.3 per cent of the respondent states 
believed increased enrollments were in the offing for this 
subject. Consumer education was followed by advanced 
business training (75.8 per cent), introduction to busi- 
ness (64.2 per cent), economic geography (55.2 per 
cent), economics (50 per cent), and business law (48.2 
per cent). 


DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


Material decreases in enrollments are predicted in the 
following order: Economies (21.4 per cent), business law 
(18.5 per cent), introduction to business (17.9 per cent), 
economic geography (13.8 per cent), and consumer edu- 
cation and advanced business training (both 10.4 per 
cent). 

State departments of education were asked to suggest 
means of improving the introductory class taught under 
various titles such as Introduction to Business, General 
Business, Everyday Business, and the like. Although 
the answers varied as was expected, they seemed to group 
themselves into eight general suggestions. Of these, four 
seemed to be outstanding. 

In the first place, state departments of education 
seemed to believe that teacher-training institutions were 
doing a poor job in training teachers to handle this sub- 
ject. Over and over again the suggestion was made that 
teacher-training institutions give more attention to this 

(Continued on page 44) 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS AND CO-OPERA- 
TIVE TRAINING IN DISTRIBUTIVE 
OCCUPATIONS 


Contributed by William J. Josko, Simmons College, Prince 
School of Retailing, Boston, Massachusetts 


Education for the distributive occupations has been 
defined by Carter V. Good! as, “A branch of education 
concerned with preparing persons to enter the field of 
selling and merchandising goods and services and with 
increasing the efficiency of those already so occupied.” 

It is a comparative newcomer in the field of educa- 
tion and has, like all other innovations, been forced to 
sell its merits to the community. It has even met with 
more difficulty because it has had to justify its exist- 
ence to the classicists as well. 

By its very own nature, the distributive occupations 
program provides an excellent media for developing a 
healthy relationship between the school and the com- 
munity. As a functioning part of the business educa- 
tion department it must and should acquaint the com- 


1Good, Carter V. Dictionary of Education, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1945, p. 137. 
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munity with its work. It sets the stage for the business 
education of our future community leaders and also 
provides opportunities for the students to apply what 
they learn in the classroom to actual life situations. 

Those engaged in this program should strive to in- 
form the public what the educators are trying to ac- 
complish and how it will benefit the community. This 
must be done in simple, non-technical language the lay- 
man can comprehend. As it is a business proposition 
its values must be interpreted in dollars and cents. It 
must be proven that it is a wise and sound investment 
for the community and its business. 


Fostering Sound Community Relations 


In order to provide a good foundation for sound 
community relations the objectives and policies of the 
distributive occupations program must be clearly es- 
tablished and defined. These objectives and policies 
must conform as nearly as possible to the needs of the 
business community. Thus, it can be readily seen, the 
local businessmen must be consulted and invited to 
take an active part in the distributive occupations pro- 
gram. This would be an excellent time to invite the 
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local business leaders to the school and acquaint them 
with the problems and plans. 

Local business leaders are usually anxious and will- 
ing to serve in any capacity connected with the schools 
provided they are asked to and if they have a com- 
plete understanding of the program. 


Establishing Advisory Boards 


Once the objectives and policies have been estab- 
lished and defined a second step should be taken which 
will insure continued ‘co-operation and support of the 
businessmen. This second step should be the establish- 
ment of an advisory board or committee composed of 
local business leaders. Again we are faced with a prob- 
lem which requires study and thought. In selecting the 
advisory board the instructor-coordinator should pay 
particular attention to the following points: 

1. Contact your local Chamber of Commerce or 
Board of Trade and let them offer suggestions. 

2. Have representation from the various types of 
retail establishments if possible. 

3. Have printed material available to distribute 
which will clearly define the duties of the board. This 
should be made available to the prospective member 
prior to the time he is asked to serve on the com- 
mittee. Let him see what his duties will be and 
what will be expected of him. 

4. Personally interview the prospective member 
and make an attempt to determine his philosophy 
and try to get his reactions to problems you may 
present at a later date. 

5. Choose as a leader one who is respected by the 
local businessmen and community members. 

6. If possible try to get at least one or two mem- 
bers who have had some educational training. This 
is important because we must always remember that 
the distributive occupations program is an educational 
process. 


Duties of the Board Members 


The duties of the board members should be clearly 
outlined in the very early stages of organization. The 
importance of the board member should be stressed and 
of course we must sell them on the merits of the dis- 
tributive occupations program. They must understand 
that one of their primary functions is to assist in edu- 
eating other local businessmen and community mem- 
bers as to the nature, scope, objectives and underlying 
principles of the distributive occupations. 

Board members should be asked to attend meetings 
scheduled by the instructor. This can be done by keep- 
ing the number of meetings to a minimum and also by 
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making each meeting worthwhile. To the businessman, 
time means money. ; 

A factor to be understood is that the board members 
should act as liaison officers between the school and the 
community. They should report to the school com- 
ments, both good and bad, they hear relative to the 
distributive occupations program. They may be con- 
sidered as goodwill ambassadors. 

Let us consider some of the methods we can use to 
develop a sound relationship. To begin with we must 
definitely let business know what our functions are; 
next, we must know what business demands of our 
graduates; and last, we must take positive steps to bring 
a closer relationship between business and education. 
Business is an active part of the community and in most 
cases the businessmen are members of the local commu- 
nity. We must make our needs known to the business 
men and in turn ascertain their needs. 

We often hear the complaint that students upon com- 
pleting their formal schooling do not know how to do 
arithmetic, spell correctly, and use good judgment. 
Recently a leading businessman engaged in the selling 
of ‘‘yardgoods’’ was asked what he thought was wrong 
with our educational system. He immediately replied, 
‘‘students do not know how to figure.’’ This was an 
oft-repeated answer. After some discussion the business- 
man was convinced that he, like others, demanded the 
use of a specialized type of arithmetic. This obviously 
points out the fact that we must make businessmen 
aware that it is up to them to give the students special- 
ized training. In school we can only give them the basic 
fundamentals which will enable them to grasp the prob- 
lems confronted in specialization. 

Individual and group conferences are an excellent de- 
vice for the discussion of mutual problems. The instruc- 
tor-coordinator should not hesitate to discuss his problem 
with businessmen in order that they may see the other 
side of the picture and be called upon to render advice 
and constructive criticism. 

Another means of evaluation which can be employed 
by educators and business is the pupil rating system. 
Businessmen for whom the co-operative students are 
working should be required to rate the individual stu- 
dents. After the ‘‘confidential’’ report has been read 
and studied by the instructor he should, if necessary, 
discuss it with the businessman, This is of benefit to the 
student and also contributes to greater co-operation. 
Care must be exercised in interpreting grades given by 
merchants. 

Teachers can also foster co-operation by exchanging 
ideas and materials with businessmen. It would be help- 


(Continued on page 43) 
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SUMMER SECRETARY 


Contributed by Mary A. Horan, North Hollywood High 
School, Los Angeles, California 


Office Standards Editor’s Note:- This editor has long been a 
strong advocate of work experience for both teacher and student. 
The article by Mrs. Horan should encourage business teachers to 
begin now to look for summer jobs. The recap of her experiences 
should be exceedingly helpful to the teacher who plans to do office 
work and also to the teacher who wishes to help the senior with 
his introduction to office problems, 


There is seldom anyone more apprehensive than a 
teacher who is out to disprove the theory that ‘‘those 
who can, do; those who can’t, teach.’’ I was no ex- 
ception, 

In an effort to overcome the negative aspects antici- 
pated in finding a summer position as a secretary, an 
application was filed in the local college occupations bu- 
reau. The call for an interview came late one Friday 
afternoon. It was successfully culminated; the job was 
to begin the following Monday morning. 

I was eager and enthusiastic about summer work and 
was determined to succeed because I believed my success 
or failure would commend or condemn the whole field 
of teaching, especially business education teaching, Dur- 
ing this period of employment I was impressed by the 
similarity between the role of the teacher and employer ; 
the student and the secretary. In my on-the-job note- 
book I included many items which might be helpful to 
the business teacher of secretarial subjects—helpful in 
improving both the teacher and the teaching. 

The importance ‘of the personal appearance on the 
part of the employer is never overlooked in the business 
world. Meticulous care in grooming, together with a 
proper, conservative, neat, and well-blending costume is 
the accepted, and expected, standard in business. If the 
employer is considered the central figure in setting the 
pattern for employees’ dress, how much more so the 
teacher in setting the pattern for the students. 

Essential to the efficient running of an office is a well- 
planned outline of the day’s work. A secretary waiting 
for an employer to sort out papers, to decide on the let- 
ters to be written, to outline the secretary’s duties for 
the day costs money in business, and is, therefore, out 
of the question. In teaching, such needless waiting on 
the part of the student is even more damaging as it costs 
a loss of efficiency in teaching, and an unjustifiable 
waste of time for each pupil. 

Lack of clarity in giving instructions to a secretary 
is also costly, in labor time, in supplies, and in accuracy. 
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In business even the phrase to use in answering the tele- 
phone is specifically given; the exact form to use in the 
many various business papers is clearly demonstrated by 
models. As the need for rules and instructions becomes 
less and less necessary the employee derives a satisfac- 
tion from feeling a distinct asset to, and a part of the 
business. This care in giving directions applies even 
stronger in the field of teaching. 

A degree of reserve; a pleasant, cheerful, even tem- 
perament; a sense of humor; and an interest in the 
welfare of his employees rewards the employer with 
happy personnel relations in an office and provides a 
maximum of accomplishment. Aren’t teacher-student 
relations deserving of as much care and thought as 
employer-employee relations? 

The following items from my on-the-job notebook con- 
cern the problems which are most likely to be a source 
of trouble to the novice in the secretarial field. Specific 
efforts to meet these potential difficulties in school 
courses would prove to be of immeasurable value to fu- 
ture office workers. 

As equally important as the knowledge of typewriting 
and shorthand is the knowledge—the working knowl- 
edge—of business English to the office secretary. Few 
are the dictators who note paragraphs while dictating. 
The ability to paragraph should be pursued diligently 
in a business English course, and mastered. A familiar 
and indispensable companion to every secretary is the 
dictionary. The familiarity with the dictionary lies in 
the ability to quickly locate a word for the spelling, to 
recognize the proper word division, to find the list of 
geographical names, to interpret the meanings of busi- 
ness terms correctly. The assurance gained from know- 
ing how to capitalize, to form plurals, to show posses- 
sion, to indicate titles is invaluable to the successful 
execution of business papers. 

A good secretary possesses the patience required to 
proofread, and the keen faculty to note any discrepancy 
in the completed copy whether in grammar, spelling, 
typography, or plain common sense. She realizes that 
any error, no matter how trivial, must be corrected or 
the letter is unmailable. ; 

The secretary is not unaware that erasures will be 
necessary at times, and that it is important to be able 
to make clean, neat, invisible corrections as well as to 
insert, crowd and space out letters. 

A troublesome job for many young secretaries is the 
ability to judge accurately the length of a letter from 
shorthand notes, or to translate mentally the amount of 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Test I—First Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Centering Problem 
Part III. Report Writing 
Part IV. Business Letter Writing 


Test II—Second Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Business Letter’ 
Part III. Tabular Report 
Part IV. Interoffice Memorandum 


Test I1I—Third Semester 
Part I. Timed Writing 
Part II. Manuscript Writing 
Part III. Tabulated Report 
Part IV. Business Letter 


Test I[V—Fourth Semester 


NOW READY—VOLUME XII (1949 Revision) 


Successful teachers of typewriting approve a testing 
program which reflects the requirements of the 
business office... . 


Students Typewriting Tests are made to order! 


Students Typewriting Tests measure standards of attain- 
ment which place emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than certain accomplishments of speed goals. These 
tests incorporate the expressed preferences of typewriting 
teachers and businessmen. 


Students Typewriting Tests may be used for diagnostic 
purposes after they have been used to measure the results 
of teaching in terms of productive ability. Material is in- 
cluded for both straight-copy tests and production tests. 
These tests have been administered to thousands of students 
throughout the United States. 


Students Typewriting Tests provide for motivation in the 
classroom through a controlled plan of awards. Both award 
pins and certificates are available. 


Students Typewriting Tests are the result of experimen- 
tation and revision by specialists in business education. 
Early volumes were planned and revised by F. G. Nichols. 
Revision of Volume X was prepared by Thelma M. Potter 
and a special committee appointed by the National Council 
for Business Education. Current revisions were directed by 
Elvin S. Eyster and Irol W. Balsley of Indiana University, 
and prepared by Theta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. It is 
the policy of the sponsor of these tests to conduct a continu- 
ous program of research and make revisions as deemed ad- 


Part I. Timed Writing visable. 

Part II. Business Letter Writing 

Part III. Bill of Sale A manual for teachers which in- 
Tests are designed for use with any typewriting cludes complete instructions for 
textbook. administering, interpreting, and 

PRICE LIST scoring the tests is included with 

1 package (10 tests and manual)...... $1.00 each order. 
2 packages (20 tests and manual)...... 1.60 
3 packages (30 tests and manual)...... 2.10 
4 packages (40 tests and manual)...... 2.60 
5 packages (50 tests and manual)...... 3.00 

ackages tests and manual)...... fj T 
8 (80 tests and 4.20 14 U DENTS TYPEWRI ING TEST 


9 packages or more @ 50 cents a package 


Write for special quotation on quantity 
of 500. 


Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual)—$1.00. 


A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please enter my order for Student’s Typewriting Tests as follows. I enclose $...............ccccceeeeeees in payment. 


Scubaaeuasaenensites packages of Test I 

packages of Test III 
packages of Test IV 


specimen sets 


_ School or Organization 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of same test. 


Because the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board 
of Education or school order forms. 


Name and Title 


Address City & State 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Educators Guide to Free Films, edited by 
Mary Foley Horkheimer and John W. 
Diffor, Educators Progress Service, 1948, 
8th edition, 345 pages (paper bound), 
$3.00. 

THE current edition of the Guide to Free 
Films should be consulted for reliable in- 
formation about available films or slidefilms, 
since this edition contains many titles not 
heretofore offered—29.4% of the titles of 
films, and 43.4% of the titles of slidefilms 
are new. 

Of the 1,632 titles offered, the greater 
number is of interest to educators in the 
fields of vocational training and the social 
studies. For administrators of schools 
equipped to present audio-visual study of 
this type, many of the subjects suggest an 
opportunity for integration; a single title 
frequently has an appeal for those interest- 
ed in the sciences, the social sciences, and 
in the applied arts. 

The interest and efforts of representa- 
tives of commerce and industry, of muse- 
ums, social organizations, and government 
agencies have been combined to bring va- 
riety into the subjects offered. From ‘‘abra- 
sives to Zuider Zee’’ may be selected such 
topics as: a trip through a factory, a tested 
sales formula, the operation of a bank trans- 
action, the demonstration of an office ma- 
chine, the management of the family in- 
come; the functions of communication and 
transportation; the concepts of courtesy, 
efficiency, safety, service, or the principles 
of cooperation. Colorful and engaging titles 
include entertainment, sports, hobbies. 

For details concerning how choices should 
be made, for complete information in re- 
gard to availability of titles, for terms and 
conditions of loans, the new Guide is organ- 
ized for ‘‘finger-tip reference.’’ 


Fundamentals of Mimeograph Stencil Du- 
plication, edited by Peter L. Agnew, A. B. 
Dick Co., 1947, 64 pages, $1.00. 

IN a comment upon the communicating 
functions of the recent political campaign, 
it was said that ‘‘The mimeograph remains 
the information work-horse.’’ For the step- 
ping up of efficiency of this ‘‘workhorse’’ 
of government, of the modern business office, 
and of institutions at every level, Funda- 
mentals of Mimeograph Stencil Duplication 
provides a complete guide for stencil prepa- 
ration, and for the operation and use of the 
mimeograph and the microscope. 

This attractive book presents clearly- 
written instructions for a course of study 
in fifteen lessons. It outlines the methods 
used in the preparation of stencils, either 
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typed or written by hand. It provides means 
for the removal of that bugbear of the in- 
experienced office worker—the fear of spoil- 
ing a typed page by a poorly-executed sig- 
nature. In short, duplicating troubles will 
diminish rapidly under the guidance of this 
book. 

The spiral binding of the book is a useful 
feature, for those who must rely on the 
step-by-step method of following directions. 
Designed as an aid to teachers, Fundamen- 
tals of Mimeograph Stencil Duplication not 
only facilitates instruction, but it is sug- 
gestive of a variety of uses for the business 
office, for advertising, for church or school 
activities, including the duplicated school 
newspaper. For those whose instruction has 
been sketchy, and who have had little ex- 
perience in the production of duplicated 
work, this book will be invaluable. The ex- 
perienced teacher will appreciate the avail- 
ability of this material in compact form. 


Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, by Ed- 
gar Dale, The Dryden Press, 1946, 546 
pages, $4.25. 

VISUAL education has been one of the 

most significant features in educational pro- 

cedure for the past decade. There is still 
danger, however, in the misuse of such words 
as ‘‘audio-visual education,’’ since, like the 
elephant from Indostan, they lend them- 
selves to a variety of meaning. If you hold 
any doubt as to the meaning of the term 

‘“audio-visual,’’ and if you wish to expand 

your understanding as to its scope and im- 

plications, Audio-Visual Methods in Teach- 

ing, by Edgar Dale, will help you. 

Writing with competence, and treating 
with thoroughness the many aspects relat- 
ing to the use of materials and programs 
of study, the author maintains reader inter- 
est through lively and informal discussion, 
and, appropriately, by the use of numerous 
pictorial illustrations. 

Mr. Dale has written for those interested 
in the entire field. Although the illustra- 
tions are directed chiefly toward the ele- 
mentary and high school level, this does not 
limit the usefulness of this book. Teachers 
in special fields, and at other levels of train- 
ing, will be informed as to the subject mat- 
ter, methods, and sources and prices of ma- 
terials. 

Chapter V, Industrial Arts and Vocation- 
al Education, deals with such subjects as 
consumer education, direct learning of the 
skills, field trips, exhibits, and motion pic- 
tures. The value of such devices as ‘‘the 
exploded drawing’’ and the ‘‘through 
view’’ book is pointed out. Other chapters 
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of special interest answer questions regard- 
ing the administration and evaluation: of 
audio-visual materials. The book reveals an 
unlimited field for exploration by teachers 
and administrators, and holds promise for 
community enrichment. 


Auditory and Visual Aids in Business Edu- 
cation, Monograph 66, edited by Ray G. 
Price, South-Western Publishing Co., 
1947, 44 pages (paper bound), gratis. 

THIS booklet makes available the proceed- 

ings of the 1946 Business Education Insti- 

tute of Teachers College, The University of 

Cincinnati. In it the audio-visual aids are 

described as ‘‘a means by which ideas can 

be captured, enjoyed, learned, and _ re- 
tained.’’ While the need for a broad inter- 
pretation of audio-visual aids is expressed, 
and some reference is made to the less fre- 
quently disevfssed informal aids, emphasis 
is given to the use of the motion picture 
and the filmstrip for instructional purposes. 

Each topic discussed is followed by a list 
of reading references. A list of films, film- 
strips, and recordings is given, with recom- 
mendations as to their use, and with source 
and price of materials indicated. A check 
list draws attention to a consideration of 
the objective of a given film, its appropri- 
ateness for the purpose for which it is to 
be used, and its possible comparative value 
in relation to other teaching devices. 


The Preparation and Use of Visual Aids, 
by Kenneth B. Haas and Harry Q. Pack- 
= Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 236 pages, 
4.00. 


THAT ‘‘One picture is worth 10,000 
words,’’ (keynote on page 1) is demon- 
strated many times through this presenta- 
tion of visual aids, which deals chiefly with 
‘‘the power of pictures,’’ whether seen by 
means of stereoscope, stripfilm, or television 


Throughout the book emphasis is given to 
the use of visual aids for job training 
Numerous positive suggestions for instruc- 
tor and trainee are given. The thoroughness 
of each presentation as a part of the stra- 
tegy and markmanship of the teacher is 
stressed—from the build-up program to the 
final steps in following through each project. 

Each section is amply illustrated by photo- 
graphs or sketches. An impressive feature 
of the book is its legibility. How visual aids 
may be purchased, rented or borrowed is 
shown in an appendix of thirty-eight pages. 
A convenient list of community film ar (' 
equipment sources by states (and cities anu 
towns within the state) is included. 
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THE GREATEST UNDERWOOD 
THAT ENGINEERING SCIENCE 
HAS YET PRODUCED! 


For more than fifty years Underwood has been known as Typewriter 
Leader of the World... 


The very first typewriter to give secretaries a front stroke visible 
writing machine, shift key locks, keyboard right-margin release key 
and many other operating conveniences. 


The only typewriter to give you easy-set front margin stops 
and a time-saving centering scale. 


The very last word in typing ease . . . with smooth, speedy and 
rhythmic key action, and other operating advantages to make your 
typing more pleasant . . . and to help you get finished on time. 


Underwood continues to lead the field . . . and brings you Rhythm 
Touch for typing thrill; an open door for new speed and accuracy. 


You'll find Rhythm Touch a wonderful help in your typing. 
Your fingers will ripple happily over the perfectly balanced 
keyboard, making it easy to increase your speed. 


Lucky the girl who has a new Underwood. Lucky you, when you get one, 
too. Why not talk to your boss about ordering a new Underwood 
with Rhythm Touch? Ask him... now! 


Your nearby Underwood office will 
demonstrate this new Underwood with 
pleasure . . . and sell it with pride. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines . . . Account- 
ing Machines . . . Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons 
and other Supplies. 

ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


; Copyright 1947, Underwood Corporation 


... TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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THE TYPIST is 81%* of a typing station! 


A “typing station” is comprised of a typist, typewriter, space, and all supplies incidental to 
operation. Your students are being trained to step in as central figures at these important sta- 
tions. To back up your thorough teaching, see that they train on an outstanding typewriter . . . 
one that will accustom the student to turning out correspondence any executive will be proud 


to sign. That, of course, spells a Remington Typewriter . .. backed 


by Remington's 75 years of typewriter leadership. Smooth, fast, 
and responsive . . . the Remington will help them to attain 
their goal in the highly competitive business world of today! 


*Based on National Average. 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


Remington Rand Inc. 
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Affiliated and Co-operating Associations 


In this section of the UBEA Forum affiliated and co-operating associations are presented. The announcements of 

meetings, presentations of officers, and descriptions of special projeets should be cf interest to ForUM readers. An 

affiliated association is any organized group of business teachers on the local, state, or regional level which has 

officially united its activities with UBEA. A co-operating association is defined as one for which the UBEA National 
Council for Business Education has established a Co-ordinating Committee. 


Affiliated Associations 


Alabama Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 


Business Education Associa- 

on 

— Business Educators’ Associa- 
on 


Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 


California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Chicago Area 
Association 

Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 


Connecticut Business Education As- 
sociation 


Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


Florida Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 


— Business Education Associa- 
on 


Business Educators’ 


Houston Independent School System, 
Commercial Teachers Association 


Inland Empire Commercial Teachers 
Association 
Iowa Business Teachers Association 
— Business Teachers Associa- 
on 


Kentucky Business Education Associ- 
ation 


Louisiana Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


Maryland Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Montana Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1, Business Education 
Section 

New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 

North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section 

Ohio Business Teachers Association 


Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 


Business Education Associa- 
on 


Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 

South Carolina Business Education 
Teachers Association 

South Dakota Commercial Teachers 
Association 

Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Tennessee Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 

Tri-State Business Education Asso- 
ciation 

Washington, Western Commercial 
Teachers Association 

West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 

Wisconsin Education 
Commercial Section 


Association, 


JANUARY, 


1949 


Presidents of Affiliated Associations 


ROBERT BELL 
Arizona 


Arizona 


The Arizona’s Business Educators’ 
Association held its regular fall meet- 
ing in Phoenix. Bryce Sardiga, form- 
er world’s champion typist, talked on 
‘*Effective Techniques in Teaching 
Typing’’ as a feature of the first day’s 
program. Arnold Condon, of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, retiring president, 
was in charge of this meeting. 

A panel-workshop program with 
the theme, ‘‘The Employer Looks at 
our Graduates’’ featured four promi- 
nent Phoenix businessmen as mem- 
bers of the panel. C. D. Cocanower of 
Phoenix College was chairman of the 
panel. ; 

Officers for the Association for 
1949 are Mr. Robert Bell, Phoenix 
Union High School, president; Miss 
Ruth D. Miller, Coolidge High School, 
vice-president; and Ralph C. A'smus, 
Phoenix College, secretary-treasurer. 


South 


The business teachers of South Da- 
kota elected Ester Knudson, Mitchell, 
president at their meeting held: No- 
vember 23, 1947. Other new officers 
are: Mrs. L. A. Underwood, Webster, 
vice president ; Pauline Pearson, Rap- 
id City, secretary; and Lucille Sor- 
senson, treasurer. 


M. C. McCUISTON 


DAN B. COOKE 


labama North Carolina 
Montana 
The Montana business teachers 


voted to affiliate with UBEA at their 
organization meeting which was held 
in Great Falls. 

Officers elected for the new associa- 
tion are: president, Alvhild Martin- 
son, High School, Helena; vice presi- 
dent, Neil Rasmussen, High School, 
Phillipsburg ; and secretary-treasurer, 
Gloria Bugli, High School, Columbia 
Falls. 


North 


The Division of Business Education 
“Teachers of the North Carolina Edu- 
cation Association is making an effort 
‘to strengthen the group through pro- 
fessional membership. Joint member- 
ship applications were used this year 
by the state association, Southern 
Business Edueation Association and 
the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Officers of the Division are: prest- 
dent, Dan 'B. Cooke, Candler High 
School, Candler; vice president, Lu- 
cille Vick, High School, Kinston ; sec- 
retary, Dorothy Seott, City High 
School, Greensboro; and treasurer, 
Mary Frances Davis, High School, 
Laurinburg. 
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HOWARD M. NORTON 


Southern Business Education . 
Association 

Howard M. Norton, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
was elected president of the Southern 
Business Education Association to 
sueceed C. C. Dawson of Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg, on 
June 1. Dr. Norton has served the 
Association as treasurer, Louisiana 
director, and as chairman of the Col- 
lege and University Division. 

Other officers elected for 1949-50 
are: first vice-president, Benjamin R. 
Haynes, Wheeler Business College, 
Birmingham, Alabama; and _ second 
vice-president, G. H. Parker, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. The fol- 
lowing state representatives were 
elected for a three-year térm to the 
executive board: Alabama — Mary 
Helen Dodson, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn; Arkansas — Joe 
Clements, Jonesboro State Teachers 
College, Jonesboro; Florida — Betty 
Weeks, Miami Senior High School, 
Miami; and Georgia—Patsy Malcom, 
Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgville. 

‘*Business Education in a World of 
Change,’’ was the theme of the an- 
nual convention which was held in 
New Orleans, November 25-27, 1948. 

The 1949 Convention will be held 
in Miami, Florida. 


Texas 

‘‘Basic Business in Secondary 
Schools of Texas’’ was the theme of 
the 22nd annual conference held in 
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Dallas, November 26, 1948. Eugene 
H. Hughes presided over the sessions. 
Herbert A. Tonne, professor of busi- 
ness education, New York University, 
addressed the group on the topic, 
‘‘Major Problems of Business Educa- 
tion.’’ At the afternoon session, Mar- 
tha Dell Bright, Texas Christian 
University, spoke on a research study, 
‘‘Standards of First-Year Shorthand 
in Texas High Schools,’’ which she 
recently conducted. 

‘‘How to Keep Your Bookkeeping 
Courses Up-to-Date’’ was the subject 
of an address given by Paul A. Carl- 
son, director of commercial educa- 
tion, Whitewater State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin, and R. 
L. Higginbotham, commercial super- 
visor of the Houston Public Schools, 
served as moderators for the panel 
discussion. State Superintendent of 
Schools, L. A. Woods, was guest 
speaker at the luncheon. 

The newly elected officers are: pres- 
ident, O. J. Curry; vice president, E. 
Y. Wolford, High School, McKinney ; 
secretary, Martha Bright, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth; 
and treasurer, Mrs. Flossy R. Low, 


High School, Big Springs. 


West Virginia 

Gladys Bahr, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was among the guest 
speakers at the Business Section of 
the West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation on November 11, 1948. Miss 
Bahr spoke on, ‘‘It’s Fun to Teach 
Basic Business.’’ The meeting was 
opened by the president, Madelene 
Smith, who presented State Superin- 
tendent of School, W. W. Trent. 
Cloyd P. Armbrister, head of the de- 
partment of business education and 
administration, Concord College, Ath- 
ens, spoke on, ‘‘Co-operation in Busi- 
ness Education Between Colleges and 
High Schools.’’ O. N. McCoy, Wheel- 
ing High School, discussed, ‘‘ Needs 
in Business Education in West Vir- 
ginia.’’ ‘‘Trends in Shorthand and 
Typewriting’’ was the topic for an 
address by Robert E. Slaughter, vice 
president of the Gregg Division of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York City. 


Harry Q. Packer presided over the 
dinner meeting which was held at the 
Kanawha Hotel. Peter L. Agnew, 
professor of education, New York 
University, spoke on, -‘‘Some of the 
Needs in Business Education.’’ Cer- 
tificates were issued to teachers who 
completed more than twenty-five years 
of service to business education. 


Representative Assembly to 
Meet in Boston 

The second annual Representative 
Assembly will meet in Boston, July 4. 
All affiliated associations are urged to 
send the full quota of delegates to 
this meeting. 

The number of UBEA affiliates has 
grown from twelve to thirty-seven 
within the past year. The most re- 
cent groups which have applied for 
affiliation are: Tri-State Business Ed- 
ucation Association (Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia), Business 
Section of the South Dakota Educa- 
tion Association, and the Business 
Section of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association. 


One of the purposes of affiliation is 
to provide professional solidarity for 
business classroom teachers. UBEA’s 
Representative Assembly serves as the 
unifying element for the united or- 
ganizations. Delegates bring to the 
assembly suggestions from their 
groups as to ways in which the vari- 
ous UBEA services can be made more 
effective for the classroom teacher. 
Delegates of the affiliated associations 
take part in the important discussions 
and participate in the decisions of the 
Assembly. 


Exchange Established for Publications 

UBEA headquarters office has es- 
tablished an exchange service for pub- 
lications of the affiliated associations. 
Each association which publishes an 
official organ or special bulletin may 
participate by sending fifty to seven- 
ty-five copies of its publication to the 
UBEA Executive Secretary who dis- 
patches them to the presidents of the 
affiliated associations and to members 
of the uBEA National Council for 
Business Education. 
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ACTION 


HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


CECIL PUCKETT 


President Puckett Promoted 

The Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Denver has announced the 
appointment of UBEA’s president, 
Cecil Puckett, as Dean of the College 
of Business Administration. 

Dr. Puckett’s leadership in profes- 
siona! and civic affairs has made him 
an outstanding personality. He has 
served as president of local, state, and 
national professional and civic asso- 
ciations. He is a graduate of Indiana 
State College (B.S.), Indiana Univer- 
sity (M.S.), and University of Colo- 
rado (Ph.D.). His professional writ- 
ings include articles which have been 
published in the various professional 
magazines for business teachers. Dr. 
Puckett has appeared on the program 
at a number of professional and civic 
meetings. 


St. Louis Meeting 


An informal meeting of UBEA members 
will be held in St. Louis, Friday afternoon, 
February 25, at the DeSota Hotel. The 
meeting will follow the annual convention 
of the National Association of Business 


_ Teacher-Training Institutions which has 


been scheduled at the Jefferson Hotel on 
February 24 and the morning of February 
25. UBEA’s session will begin at noon 
with President Puckett presiding. 
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1949 Typewriting Tests 

The beginning of a new year brings 
with it a new edition of the Students 
Typewriting Tests designed for teach- 
ers using a typewriting textbook from 
any of the publishing companies. This 
edition, Volume XII, was directed by 
Dr. Elvin S. Eyster and Mrs. Irol W. 
Balsley of Indiana University and 
prepared by Theta Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon. To challenge the skill of 
typewriting students in the first, sec- 
ond, third, and fourth semesters of 
typewriting was the objective of the 
authors. Several high schools in In- 
diana last spring administered the 
preliminary tests so that the results 
might be used in the revision which 
was recently published and is now 
ready for distribution. 

Although each test contains a five- 
minute timed writing, the emphasis 
upon production work rather than on 
straight copy increases with each of 
the four tests. For instance, in Test 
I, 100 of the 160 maximum points are 
allotted to the timed writing since— 
as expressed in Mrs. Balsey’s own 
words — ‘‘primary emphasis for the 
first semester of typewriting is fre- 
quently placed on the development of 
correct technique and automatic con- 
trol of the keyboard.’’ However, in 
Test IV, of the total maximum score 
of 160 points, 120 points (or three- 
fourths of the total score are allotted 
to problem typewriting ‘‘since the 
primary emphasis during the fourth 
semester of typewriting is frequently 
placed on production work.”’ 

Are the tests easily administered ? 
General directions are given the stu- 
dent on the first page of his copy of 
the test. Each part of the test is pre- 
ceded by specific instructions read by 
the student when he is ready to type 
that particular part. Part I of each 
of the four tests consists of a five- 
minute timed writing. As soon as 
time has been called on the five-min- 

(Continued on page 48) 


NBET Committee 


Extension of its program for the 
improvement of the National Business 
Entrance Tests was planned by the 
Joint Committee on Tests of UBEA 
and NOMA at its recent meeting in 
Philadelphia. Revision of the current 
series of tests is in process and a new 
test in retailing is being considered. 

Chairman of the committee for 
1948-49 is Theodore Thompson, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, New 
York. In addition to Mr. Thompson, 
NOMA is represented by Robert E. 
Slaughter, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. Members of the 
committee representing UBEA are: 
William M. Polishook, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelyphia,. and Clyde W. 
Humphrey, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington. Theodore Kling, educa- 
tional director of Noma and Hollis 
P. Guy, executive secretary of UBEA 
are ex-officio members of the com- 
mittee. 


Research Competency of Business 
Teachers 

Is research competency an essential 
qualification of every good business 
teacher? Let us first see what is in- 
volved in ‘‘research competency’’ and 
then consider the answer to our ques- 
tion, 

Research competency is shown in 
two main ways: (1) production of 
worth-while studies in business edu- 
cation in accordance with well-estab- 
lished research methodology, and (2) 
practical teacher evaluation of such 
research studies for the purpose of 
achieving improvement in_ business 
educational theory and _ practice. 
While research-producer competency 
and teacher-consumer competency 
may differ .in degrees of research ex- 
pertness, both kinds of research work- 
ers should be thoroughly conversant 
with research methodology. There 
will be a small percentage of business 
teachers who will succeed in produc- 
ing significant contributions to busi- 
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ness education by use of research 
methodology, but it should be the as- 
piration of every business teacher to 
attain a fair measure of consumer 
competency in evaluating research 
findings in terms of bringing about 
practical improvements in business 
education. If a researcher produces 
what he claims to be a better type- 
writer keyboard, a better shorthand 
system, a better bookkeeping textbook, 
or a better training program for sales- 
people, business teachers, in general, 
should be able to evaluate such re- 
search productions. 


Research methodology after all is 
in essence reflective-thinking method- 
ology. The complete process of re- 
search or reflective-thinking method- 
ology is made up of both the induc- 
tive-thinking and deductive-thinking 
processes. ‘‘Induction moves forward 
from the particular to the general. 
The mind begins with facts and moves 


in the direction of some interpretative 
principle, hypothesis, or explanatory 
concept. Deduction is a backward 
movement from the general to the 
particular. It aims at the verifica- 
tion and proof of hypotheses by bring- 
ing their logical implications into line 
with the facts of the case. Thus 
scientific thinking starts with facts 
and continually returns to facts to 
test and verify its hypotheses.’”! 

No research undertaking has been 
thoroughly thought through until this 
dual process of inductive thinking and 
deductive thinking has taken place— 
usually not once but many times in a 
variety of working situations. The 
research competency that every good 
business teacher should seek to pos- 
sess is first to be able to evaluate the 
soundness of the generalization or 
conclusion that the research producer 


1Good, Barr, and S: ‘ates, 
Educational Research,” p. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1936. 


“The Methodology of 
New York: D. 


claims to have discovered, and then 
to test the soundness of that conclu- 
sion when it is applied to the teacher’s 
own working conditions and require- 
ments. There must be a definite in- 
dication of substantial improvement 
before wide acceptance and applica- 
tion of a research discovery are justi- 
fied in practical school situations. 
When research competence of this 
dual kind tends to be possessed by all 
good business teachers, we can then 
expect that research discoveries that 
really matter will bring marked im- 
provements in school-learning results 
and in business-achievement results. 
The vuBea Research Foundation in 
its program of work should seek to 
maintain a good balance between an 
emphasis on research-producing com- 
petency and on research-evaluation 
competency in business education. 
—Paul S. Lomax, President 
UBEA Research Foundation 
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IN ECONOMICS 


ECONOMICS IN EVIRYDAY LEFE 


charts. 


By KENNARD E GOODMAN 
The Jahn Hay tush School Cleveland 


TEACHERS’ KEY AND MANUAL 


Boston 17 
Dallas | 


Complete equipment for teaching 
economics to high-school students 


GOODMAN-MOORE 


ECONOMICS IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
REVISED EDITION 


| Housing, inflation, full employment—these and 
ny other pertinent topics are covered in this 
new book which interprets basic principles in 
the light of present-day conditions. Principles 
of consumption, production, exchange, distri- 
bution, government and finance are clearly 
presented. Abundant exercises and study 


DIRECTED STUDIES AND TESTS, the work- 
book, provides additional exercises for each 
oie P chapter. TESTS are included in the work- 
ae book, and are available separately. 

ERS’ MANUAL AND KEY available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York II 
Columbus 16 
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Atlanta 3 
Toronto 5 


Chicago 16 
San Francisco 3 
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Using Audio-Visual Materials in Business Education 


The business teacher has a responsibility to become acquainted with the stock of 
audio-visual materials and to use them when opportunity arises. 


By WILLIAM R. BLACKLER 


Chief, Bureau of Business Education 
State Department of Education 
Sacramento, California 


A most significant event is taking place in the teaching 
of business subjects. This is the swing toward the in- 
creased use of audio-visual materials, particularly films. 
More and more films are being used by increased num- 
bers of business teachers to (1) provide information, 
and (2) to present skill techniques. 


Increased Number of Aids 


This trend is taking place at a time when the number 
and variety of audio-visual materials for business train- 
ing are rapidly increasing. The instructor may now find 
films and other machine-projected aids for practically 
every business course. It is now becoming apparent that 
the widespread requests of business teachers for accurate, 
up-to-date, informative, and commercially-free films are 
being answered by producers of business training films. 
A eurrent practice that is producing good results is the 
participation of qualified business educators in planning 
the film project, determining the scope and content of 
the film, writing the script, in the filming of the picture 
and the preparation of teacher’s manuals and guides and 
materials for students. ‘ 


Centralized Service 


A further development in audio-visual education that 
directly affects the business teacher is the increase in the 
service in this field in school departments. Many local, 
county, and state boards of education are establishing 
divisions or bureaus of audio-visual aids to serve the 
needs of all teachers. Other school boards are expanding 
their services in the field of audio-visual education. 

In this connection, the business teacher has a respon- 
sibility to become acquainted with the stock of films, film- 
strips, slides, records and other materials, and to use 
them when opportunity arises. At the same time he 
may recommend for review and purchase audio-visual 
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materials that come to his attention. When this is done 
by teachers from various fields of business training, the 
library becomes both balanced and extensive, and con- 
tains materials for various types of instructional situa- 
tions. 


Teacher Training 


Another important happening in business education is 
the inclusion in business teacher-training programs of 
courses on the development and use of audio-visual aids 
and devices. Not only are sources of audio-visual ma- 
terials considered, but instruction is given in their use 
and evaluation. 

At conventions and institutes of business teachers, 
more and more sessions on the use of audio-visual mate- 
rials are being arranged. Attendance at these meetings 
indicates the interest of business teachers and their de- 
sire to learn of available films and how they may be used 
most effectively. 

The significance of these developments is being felt on 
a wide scale. There is a greater demand for up-to-date, 
accurate, and interesting sound motion pictures, sound 
slidefilms and slides. Producers are becoming cognizant 
of the necessity of providing teacher’s guides and stu- 
dent materials to accompany the films. 


Teacher's Plan 


The effective use of audio-visual materials requires 
careful planning. They should be used when they are 
needed. Also, they should be utilized so that their full 
instructional value is realized. 

Following is a plan or guide for using audio-visual 
materials in business training. It is flexible and may be 
modified to meet particular teaching situations. Within 
the pattern which is presented, it may be possible to 
secure a maximum of results from the use of machine- 
projected materials. 
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“The effective use of audio-visual materials requires careful planning.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR USING AUDIO-VISUAL 
MATERIALS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


I. DETERMINE THE NEED 


a. For information, or 


b. For the skill to be presented 


II. PREVIEW THE FILM 
a. Study prepared guide, if available 
b. Be sure film is appropriate, accurate, and up- 
to-date 
Pick out key points 
Work out, if not already available: 
1. instructor’s guide 
2. material for the group—for discussions 
and assignments 


III. PLAN THE SHOWING 


a. Arrange physical details 
b. Work out schedule for showing 


IV. PRESENT THE INSTRUCTION 
a. Arouse interest of group 
b. Present film or filmstrip—and reshow, if nec- 
essary 
c. Distribute prepared materials—‘handouts”’ 
d. Conduct discussion 
e. Assign problems, projects, or other work 
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Vv. FOLLOW UP 
a. Clear up questions 
b. Make assignments 
c. Check on completion of assignments 


USE AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS TO SUPPLEMENT 
AND ENRICH INSTRUCTION 


Comments 


An important part of the showing is the instructor’s 
guide to the film. This may be prepared by the producer, 
but if none is available, it should be worked out by the 
instructor. This can be done when the film or filmstrip 
is being previewed. 

The guide contains the highlights of the film, notes on 
situations to be commented on, summaries of illustra- 
tions presented, selected excerpts from the sound track 
or the record in the case of a sound slidefilm, summaries 
of the instructional phases of fhe film, and points to be 
looked for by the student. 

Many instructors follow the practice of preparing ma- 
terials to be used by the student when a film is shown. 
These may be similar to the teacher’s guide but with 
headings only and ample space to write in the highlights 
and key points as they are brought out in discussion fol- 
lowing the showing. These work sheets serve to remind 
the student of the points brought out and also assist in 
application of the instructional phases of the film. The 
time and effort of the teacher required to prepare these 
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student materials will be well repaid in results, and in 
the interest of students in audio-visual materials. 

It is advisable many times to reshow the film or film- 
strip. This helps to reinforce and clear up the points 
made in the instruction. Also it assists in the discussion. 

In using audio-visual materials it is advisable to de- 
termine objectives and specific outcomes and endeavor 
to secure maximum results. The instructor should plan 
the discussion, problems, projects, reports and other as- 
signments to be assured that the student has assimilated 
and can apply the instruction. Provision should also be 
made for checking on the completion of projects and as- 
signments. 


Educational Connotations 


In using audio-visual materials, it should be remem- 
bered that primarily they are aids and devices, and as 
such become adjuncts or supplements to instructional 
method. They help to illustrate and simplify textbook 
or other forms of instruction. Also, they aid in shorten- 
ing the time required for absorption of new information. 
The increased use of teaching aids of the audio-visual 
type is corroboration of the statement that the textbook 
and textbook lesson alone, valuable as they have been 
and still are, no longer can be considered adequate as 
the sole source of learning experience and teaching pro- 
cedure. 

Audio-visual materials possess the advantage of ap- 
pealing to two senses, sight and hearing. There is gen- 
eral agreement among educators that the teaching- 
learning situation in which the greatest number of 
senses are appealed to is likely to be more effective than 
where, for instance, telling alone is used. A further 
argument for the use of the audio-visual type of teaching 
aid is that extensive use is made of the sense of sight 
through which we tend to learn more than through any 
of the other senses. 

The advantages of audio-visual aids in teaching are 
well summarized in ‘‘More Learning in Less Time,’’ is- 
sued by the Bureau of Navy Personnel of the Navy De- 
partment. In answering the question ‘‘Why use train- 
ing aids?’’ the following advantages are given: 

1. Learn more. Tests show that students learn up to 

35% more in a given time. 

2. Remember longer. Tests show that facts learned 

are remembered up to 55% longer. 

3. Increase interest. Training aids command atten- 

~ tion and cause students to want to learn. 

4. Make training uniform. They help to get uniform 

results from teaching. 

5. Save time. Training aids make it possible to meet 

Navy standards in less time. 
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“The trend toward the increased use of audio-visual materials is encouraging.” 


Audio-visual materials serve at least three purposes. 
These are: (1) to give instruction, as for instance in the 
performance of a business skill; (2) to economize on in- 
structional time, and (3) to amplify and reinforce in- 
struction. 

In the first instance, the student is given the idea of 
what is to be learned and is instructed in the evrrect 
habits. Secondly, time is saved by appealing to sight 
and hearing, and by presenting a maximum amount of 
instruction in a given time. 

Referring to the third advantage, machine-projected 
materials may be used to enrich and amplify experience. 
For instance, a motion picture or series of sound slide- 
films on the work of a retail store serve to reinforce and 
vivify textbook and class discussion in a course in re- 
tailing. This type of pictorialization may succeed in 
conveying to a class understandings, appreciations, and 
relationships more uniformly than by sound alone. 


Look Ahead 


The. trend toward the increased use of audio-visual 
materials is encouraging. Not only will instruction be 
enriched and made more vivid, but instructors will be- 
come greater users of these types of teaching aids. In 
turn, as a result of this demand, the supply of audio- 
visual materials will be increased. A logical result will 
be that the quality of the films will be improved with a 


consequent increase in teaching effectiveness. 

Business teachers now have an opportunity to be ar- 
ticulate about their needs and desires for audio-visual 
teaching materials. Individually and collectively they 
should make their desires known to the end that more 
and better aids of this type will be available. 

The popularity of demonstrations before business edu- 
eators of audio-visual materials should increase steadily. 
There are countless opportunities for meetings of this 
type, and the interest of business teachers should be 
made known to program chairmen. Discussions of class- 
room use should result in refining teaching techniques 
and improving instruction and increasing learning. 

Acquaintance by the teacher with the audio-visual ma- 
terials available in a particular area of business educa- 
tion, and facility in their use, is certain to result in per- 
sonal satisfaction and pleasure for the instructor and 
interest and learning by the student. The results are 
well worth the effort, and constitute a challenge to the 
teacher to become familiar with and to use audio-visual 
materials in training students for business. 


Editor’s Note: Dr. Blackler’s excellent film guide of audio- 
visual materials for the distributive occupations was published in 
the October 1948 issue of UBEA Forum. Reprints of this article 
and the film guide may be secured from the author or by sending 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope to UBEA Executive Secretary, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Association Films (YMCA) 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


1700 Patterson Avenue 
Dallas 1, Texas 


19 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


351 Turk Street 
San Francisco 2, California 


Audio-Vision, Ine. 
Retail Store Service 
285 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


State Supervisor of Business Education 
State Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Business Education Visual Aids 

330 West 72nd Street 

New York 23, New York 

Castle Films 

R.C.A. Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, New York 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Dlinois 
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De Vry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Avenue 
Chicago, Dlinois 


Coronet Instructional Films 
65 East South Water Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Dewey and Dewey 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Dartnell Corporation 
Ravenswood and Leland Avenues 
Chicago, Illinois 


Victor Animatography Corporation 
Davenport, Iowa 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, New York 


The H .W. Wilson Co. 
New York, New York 


Educators Progress Service 
Box 497, Randolph, Wisconsin 


U. S. Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sources of Catalogs of Audio-Visual Aids for Business Education 


General Electric Motion Pictures 
Visual Instruction Section 
General Electric Comapny 
Schenectady, New York 


General Motors Corporation 
1775 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
26-34 East 8th Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Jim Handy Organization 
230 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Modern Talking Picture Service 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, New York 


The Educational Sereen 
64 East Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


U. S. Office of Education 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington, D. C. 
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“Business education no longer connotes only the subjects of typewriting, shorthand and bookkeeping.” 


Needed — More Audio-Visual Business Courses 


Business teachers have two responsibilities toward audio-visual education: first, 
to enroll in audio-visual classes; and second, to demand the type of instruction 
that will serve their needs—an audio-visual education class. 


By E. DANA GIBSON 
Associate Professor of Commerce 
San Diego State College 

San Diego, California 


Business education no longer connotes only the sub- 
jects of typing, shorthand, and bookkeeping. Teachers 
of the twenty or more business subjects need the audio- 
visual course which tied as closely to these subjects as 
possible. The task of transferring a general audio-visual 
skill and knowledge often discourages them from using 
these aids altogether. 

As a rule, general audio-visual education courses are 
of minor help to the business teacher. For one thing, 
the predominance of elementary teachers in such classes 
forces instructors to plan most of their class work at 
the elementary grade level. A business teacher listening 
hour after hour to elementary level audio-visual aid lec- 
tures soon wonders why he is enrolled in that particular 
elass. Even in secondary level audio-visual classes, illus- 
trations of a business nature are seldom used. 

Business teachers have two responsibilities toward 
audio-visual education: first, to enroll in audio-visual 
classes; and second, to demand the type of instruction 
that will serve their needs—an audio-visual business edu- 
cation class. Both should be done soon before the pattern 
of classwork erystalizes in its present form. 

To encourage business teachers with the necessary 


background to teach courses in audio-visual business. 


education, the outline of the course used at San Diego 
State College is given below. 

This is a basic course in audio-visual aids, as applied 
to the field of business education. The class outline cov- 
ers materials, supplies, equipment, and organization 
needed for an effective program in a business education 
department. The class meets five days a week for six 
weeks. Three units of credit are given for satisfactory 
completion of the work. Materials used are: 

1. Textbook—Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction by Me- 
Kowan and Roberts 

2. Slides—Keystone Instructor Outfit 

3. Two 6” recording disks 

4. Sources of audio-visual materials—California State 
Department of Edueation 

5. Black eardboard, pictures, binding tape, scotch tape, 
and the like. 
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General Outline of Topics* 


This course is divided into three major divisions and 
several subdivisions, with tests covering each division 
and subdivision. 

I. Audio-Visual Aids and Equipment 

II. Audio-Visual Use Principles 

III. Audio-Visual Business Education 

. The motion picture in business education 
. The filmstrip in business education 

The school journey in business education 
. Slides in business education 

. Pictures in business education 

. Audio aids in business education 


Projects and Assignments 


1. All students are expected to study the textbook, as- 
signed readings and to take part in the class dis- 
cussions. 

2. Each student is expected to prepare a written report 
for projects of each topic division and subdivision. 
These are due one week after class discussion or by 
the last class period of the term. 

3. There is a mid-term and final examination which 
covers the textbook, class discussion, and film pre- 
views. 

4. Each Thursday is preview day. Students are expect- 
ed to attend all previews and to evaluate 12 films and 
filmstrips. In addition, at least two of the films and 
two of the filmstrips must have prepared guides. 
Both evaluation and guide sheets must be according 
to the form given in the outline. 

The purpose of the audio-visual course for business 
teachers is narrower than for that of a general course in 
audio-visual education. However, the primary difference 
lies in the emphasis and in the illustrations used as re- 
lated to the teaching of business subjects. The purposes 
of the specialized course are: 


*Many of the topics listed in the outline have been discussed in detail by 
the author in various professional magazines. A complete bibliography may 
be obtained by sending a stamped self-addressed envelope to Executive Sec- 
retary, United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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“The instructor of a secretarial practice course must keep abreast of the times.” 


1. To train business teachers in the use of a select num- 
ber of fundamental projectors and instruments. 

2. To acquaint business teachers with the use principals 
basic to the presentation of most audio-visual aids 
as these relate to business education. 

3. To teach business teachers how to discover what aids 
are currently available, particularly as these relate 
to their specific interest(s). 

4. To instruct business teachers as to how to construct 
audio-visual aids in business education. 

5. Each student must pass a test on the operation of 
audio-visual machines. The scheduling, learning, and 
passing of these tests lies with the student and the 
three machines instructors. A student cannot pass 
the course unless he satisfactorily completes the tests 
on these machines. Tests are given in the operation 
of the following machines: 
16mm projector, 35mm strip projector, 35mm sound 
slide projector, 2x2 slide projector, 314.x4 slide 
projector, opaque projector, dise recorder, tape re- 
eorder, wire recorder, and sound systems. 


E. Dana Gibson demonstrates to prospective t 
aids can be duplicated for class use. 


Use of Modern Teaching Aids in a Simplied Cooperative 
Part-Time Training Program for Secretarial Students 


Teaching aids must be modern and definitely related to actual office positions. 


By DOROTHY HELENE VEON 
Executive Officer 

Department of Secretarial Studies 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


AvuTHOR’s Notre: In many schools the instructor of the class in 
secretarial training or secretarial practice is heavily loaded with 
administrative work, teaching, and extra-curricular activities. Yet 
the instructor realizes the importance of cooperative part-time 
office training but is unable to plan, organize, and coordinate an 
extensive program for secretarial training. Through the reading 
of periodicals and the taking of courses in business education the 
instructor may have been impressed unfavorably by the amount 
of work and time involved in such a program. Fearing that the 
program will result in ‘‘over the head’’ with work, the instructor 
often decides not to attempt cooperative part-time training even 
though the department may be inadequately equipped with office 
machines and the necessary supplies to teach actual office pro- 
cedures. 

For the teacher in such a dilemma I should like to offer a 
simplified: cooperative part-time secretarial program that is work- 
able in a college or a high school located in a fairly good-sized 
town or city. This plan incorporates many tested modern teach- 
ing aids or devices. 


JANUARY, 1949 


Too frequently as coordinators of a cooperative part- 
time training program teachers do almost all the work, 
leading the student by the hand and ‘‘sugar-coating’’ 
many of the experiences he should receive as part of 
his school training so that many of the pitfalls are not 
corrected before he applies for that all-important job. 


What about the actual securing of a job? Is it the 
best practice to secure the job for the student? Should 
he not actually have the experience of looking for and 
securing his own part-time job? I am of the opinion 
that he should. Therefore, our students are ‘‘lined up”’ 
the semester before they enroll for secretarial practice 
and are informed that they are expected to find for 
themselves a stenographie or secretarial position (not 
typewriting alone) which would satisfactorily meet our 
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“The cooperative part-time plan incorporates many tested modern teaching aids or devices.” 


requirements of a minimum of 45 actual office hours of 
the course in secretarial practice. 

There is a wide gap between a student’s securing his 
own job and that of the teacher’s obtaining a job for 
him. This preliminary training for job employment is 
done by individual conferences or small group meetings. 
Suggestions are made by the coordinator and these are 
followed-up by the student. He learns how to read in- 
telligently ‘‘Help Wanted’’ ads and to make compari- 
sons of available job openings. He locates the placement 
office at the university, seeking an appointment with 
the placement officer, and securing a list of possible 
part-time positions. If necessary, he contacts private 
employment agencies, learning to evaluate to a certain 
degree the standing of these agencies. The student is 
told that, if he is unable to secure a paid part-time 
position, the coordinator will place him in a university 
office without pay. (As yet, the coordinator has not had 
to place any students.) It is believed that working in 
most high-school or college offices is not good actual 
office practice. It results too frequently in non-sten- 
graphic or non-secretarial work. 

After the student has secured ‘‘leads’’ to possible 
job openings, he writes actual letters of applications 
or telephones for appointments. This training has been 
covered previously in our course in business correspon- 
dence and reports. After he has secured an appoint- 
ment for an interview, he is given a ‘‘mock”’ interview 
by the coordinator, keeping in mind the specific job for 
which the student is applying. This interview is fol- 
lowed by suggestions by the coordinator and readings 
from selected secretarial textbooks. Before the student 
goes for the actual interview, he returns to the coordina- 
tor for a final conference. 

If the student fails in his first interview, he has time 
to think through the situation before trying for another 
job. Since this is not the ‘‘all-important’’ job he will 
seek upon graduation, his failure on his first interview 
may not be so disastrous at this time as it would be 
after graduation. 

At the time of the interview if the student is accepted 
for employment or the first day of his employment, a 
‘‘eontract’’ is signed by the employer stating he is will- 
ing to accept the student as a trainee for a minimum of 
45 hours and will pay the prevailing rate per hour for 
a beginning worker. A modified form of ‘‘Memorandum 
of Training Plan’’ from Kenneth B. Haas’ How to Co- 
ordinate School-Work Training, published by the Gregg 
Company in 1944, is suggested for the contract. This 
form is then signed by the coordinator and filed. The 
employer also indicates his willingness to rate the stu- 


dent at the end of the required training period of 45. 
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hours. Many students continue their part-time employ- 
ment after completing their 45 hours. 

The preliminary work by the student requires or in- 
eludes his looking for job leads, writing or calling for 
an interview, securing the interview, and obtaining for 
the coordinator a statement of acceptance. The student 
and the employer (who, of course, must not be related 
to the student) agree upon the hours to be worked and 
the time for the student to begin work. 

After receiving the statement of acceptance by the 
employer, the coordinator sends a letter to the employer 
expressing the appreciation for the person’s cooperation 
and enclosing an explanation of the purpose of this co- 
operative part-time training and the general require- 
ments to be met by the student, together with a copy of 
the rating sheet to be filled in by the employer at the end 
of the training. A modied form is used of ‘‘ Employer 
Rating Sheet’’ from Haas’ book mentioned above. If 
any difficulties arise, the employer is asked to notify the 
coordinator by telephone or by letter so that they might 
eonfer and if possible ‘‘straighten out’’ the difficulties 
or withdraw the student. Thus far at our University 
no such difficulty has arisen. 

During the on-the-job training the student prepares 
in diary form the date and the hours he worked, in 
addition to a detailed breakdown of the jobs performed. 
At the end of his training a copy is given to his em- 
ployer and another to the coordinator for use in the 
final conference rating the trainee. 

At the close of his job training the student makes an 
appointment for a conference at a time satisfactory to 
both the employer and the coordinator. The student’s 
report of his work is then checked at this meeting and 
discrepancies noted, if there are any. The employer’s 
rating of the student is made in the presence of the co- 
ordinator so that items on the rating sheet may be clari- 
fied and so that the employer may be as fair as possible 
in his rating of the student. The fact that the rating is 
‘‘confidential’’ is of course stressed. Weaknesses and 
strengths of the students in this program are noted and 
discussed in class. Suggestions for overcoming the weak- 
nesses are made. If these weaknesses are of a serious 
nature, individual conferences are held rather than to 
have a general class discussion of problems encountered. 


Advantages of Simplified Program 


What are the advantages of this simplified cooperative 
program employing some modern teaching aids which 
correlate with actual business practices? 


For the Student 
1. It places upon the.student the responsibility for 
securing a job and fulfilling it satisfactorily for 
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“Too frequently as coordinators of a cooperative part-time training program teachers do almost all the work.” 


passing a required course and for establishing busi- 

ness contacts for later recommendations. 

It takes care of the ‘‘pay’’ incentive for employment. 

It provides the student the opportunity for making 

an appointment for the final rating conference be- 

tween the employer and the coordinator, the out- 

come of which means a great deal to him. 

4. It provides experience in writing a report involving 
a job analysis of his duties and responsibilities. 

5. The student is given an opportunity to secure actual 
business training which will make it possible for him 
to secure his first full-time job with greater ease. 


oo 


For the Teacher 


1. It eliminates a time-consuming task of seeking part- 

jobs. 

2. It cuts down paper work and involves only (a) a 
simple statement of the training plan to be accepted 
by the employer, (b) letter expressing cooperation in 
the training program, (c) receiving a concise student 
report of duties performed and_ responsibilities 
shared, (d) a simplified one-page rating scale for 
employer to check for trainee, and (e) a final letter 
to employer expressing appreciation for conference, 
rating of student, and his general interest in the 
program. 

3. Except in rare cases, it involves only one conference 
between the employer and the coordinator. 

4, The program gives the teacher a first-hand acquain- 
tanceship with businessmen and women. Students 
seeking their own jobs will secure them in more 
diversified fields than if the teachers get them. ~ 

5. The teacher-coordinator at the end of her first at- 
tempt at cooperative part-time training will be more 
enthusiastic about trying it again since she will find 
that she could actually carry this program, perform 
other duties and not be exhausted at the end of the 
term because of the cooperative training program. 
If possible the teacher-coordinator should be relieved 
of a full-time teaching schedule. 

6. Many good suggestions will come from employers 
for the improvement of instruction in the school in 
secretarial training. It is also true that the well- 
informed teacher, if requested to do so, may give 
to the employer some good suggestions for improving 
office procedures. This improves community rela- 
tions and builds the prestige of the business teacher 
as a ‘‘doer’’ rather than ‘‘an armchair philosopher.’’ 


To the Businessman: 

1. It enables the businessman to get off his chest many 
of the criticisms of school training; it also enables 
him to see the problems of training from the school’s 
point of view. A wise coordinator should be able to 
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Photograph courtesy of Remington Rand, Inc. 


Students in the Department of Secretarial Studies, George Washington Uni- 
pag receive visual instruction in the important subject of filing from 
r. Veon. 


take these criticisms back to the school and make ad- 
justments where possible and practical in the train- 
ing so that businessmen will be offered better-trained 
secretaries. The businessman begins to feel that he 
is a part of in-school training. 

2. It provides many a young businessman with suf- 
ficient help to keep him going until he is able to 
keep up his business or profession to a place where 
he can afford a_ full-time stenographer or secretary. 
In other offices business men obtain assistance for 
emergency or peak-load jobs. 

Although this simplified procedure of cooperative 
training for secretaries is not by any means ideal, it 
does provide actual experience for the student in train- 
ing and it enables the teacher ‘‘to get started’’ on this 
type of project. Perhaps heretofore the teacher was 
afraid to attempt even once a cooperative part-time pro- 
gram because of the difficulties encountered vicariously 
in literature, the experiences related by coordinators, 
and a general phobia that has arisen in that the pro- 
grams might fail or that the instructor be ‘‘swamped’’ 
with work. If this or another simplified form is found 
workable and pleasant, the instructor is likely to expand 
her cooperative part-time training program. It is the 
first attempt that is so important; if successful, fine; if 
not, perhaps it will not be tried again. 

Cooperative training can be pleasant and educational 
for all concerned—student, teacher, and employer. This 
plan has worked and is still being used at The George 
Washington University ; in fact, several smaller colleges 
have adopted a modification of it in their schools. 

In addition to this cooperative out-of-school program, 
the students have class instruction in school for two 
hours a week (one period) to coordinate their previous 

(Continued on page 47) 
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“Students should be taught what to listen for in the broadcast.” 


How to Use Radio Programs in the Classroom 


The radio program should be used to introduce a new lesson, present a lesson, or review a book.” 


By HARRY Q. PACKER 
Supervisor of Business Education 
State Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 


The techniques for using the radio in a classroom 
situation depend on several factors such as subject mat- 
ter, grade level, number of students in the class and the 
amount of time allotted to the lesson. However, to 
insure a good lesson, the instructor should consider (1) 
how to get ready, (2) the physical aspects of the class- 
room and (3) procedure of teaching the radio lesson. 

Under ideal circumstances each classroom should be 
equipped with a suitable radio or a speaker connected 
with a central sound system. However, until that time 
comes it will be necessary to: 

1. Secure a radio. Any radio set may be used so 
long as it gets the station desired and can be heard 
clearly by each student in the class. A regular console 
type radio usually has a large speaker and would be 
most suitable for a larger group. 

A portable radio may be used in smaller classrooms 
or groups. Of course, in a large auditorium or gym- 
nasium it would be necessary to use amplifying equip- 
ment. Most central sound systems have provisions for 
increasing the volume of the radio for the auditorium, 
gymnasium and other large rooms. If a small portable 
radio is used, make sure it is placed in a central position. 

2. Secure advance notice of radio programs. Contact 
your local radio station for information concerning dates 
and times of specific programs. Many of the larger net- 
works and some of the local stations publish monthly 
programs which they will be pleased to make available 
to teachers. The major networks also have program 
schedules and teacher’s manuals which supply vital in- 
formation concerning programs such as the ‘‘ American 
School of the Air’’ (Columbia Broadcasting System), 
‘*University School of the Air’’ (National Broadcasting 
Company), ‘‘University of Chicago Round Table’’ 
(American Broadeasting Company), ‘‘ America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air’’ (American Broadcasting Com- 
pany), ‘‘Cavaleade of America’’ (National Broadeast- 
ing Company), and ‘‘American Forum of the Air”’ 
(Mutual Broadeasting Company) for a complete year. 
Write directly to the following broadcasting companies 
for further information concerning their education pro- 
grams : 
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American Broadeasting Company, New York, New 
York. (Program outlines.) 

Columbia Broadcasting Company, 485 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, New York. (Programs and teach- 
er’s manuals. ) 

Mutual Broadcasting Company, 1440 Broadway, 
New York, New York. (Monthly programs. ) 
National Broadcasting Company, R.C.A. Building, 
New York, New York. (Programs and teacher’s 

manuals. ) 


3. Secure advance information of radio programs. 
Due to the fact that it is almost impossible to ‘‘preview’’ 
a radio program like you would a motion picture, it is 
almost essential that teachers secure as much informa- 
tion about the programs as possible before the program 
is actually broadcasted. Some of the local stations will 
provide a copy of the actual script and the major broad- 
casting stations are actually preparing lesson plans and 
teaching guides for some of their better educational 
programs. Reprints of broadcasts are also available for 
many programs. Occasionally a small charge of ap- 
proximately ten cents is made for this material. A post 
card or letter to the radio stations listed above will sup- 
ply all the necessary information concerning materials 
available to schools. Use these lesson plans.and teach- 
er’s manuals as a guide for conducting the lesson. The 
radio program takes on added importance as a teaching 
aid if the teacher has had an opportunity to study the 
program before it is broadeasted to the class. 

It is not necessary to have a special room to use the 
radio. Any classroom with an electric outlet will serve 
the purpose. Classrooms with acoustically treated walls 
and ceilings provide the ideal setfing for a radio lesson, 
but for the less fortunate a classroom that is in a quiet 
location will prove satisfactory. 

1. Electric outlet. Check the electric outlet before 
using the radio for the first time. Determine if it shuts 
off when the light is shut off. If the outlet is not near the 
radio, make sure a good extension cord is available. 
Most radios operate on either A.C. or D.C. current—so 
check both equipment and current before using. 
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“Teaching methods and techniques used in the classroom depend largely upon the nature of the lesson.” 


2. Table or location for radio. Place the radio in a 
central location. Experiment with various positions un- 
til the best location in the classroom is discovered. If a 
portable radio is used, place it on a solid table. The 
radio should face the group for best results. 

3. Seating arrangement. If the room is equipped with 
moveable chairs, a circle or semi-circle might be formed 
around the radio. If table and chairs are used in the 
classroom a U-shaped or conference styled arrangement 
might be used. In a room equipped with permanent 
desks and seats the radio is usually most effective in the 
front of the class. A portable radio should be at least 
table height from the floor to assure the best sound. 

4. Ventilation and heat. Good practices for ventila- 
tion and heat should be observed at all times. An over- 
heated or stuffy room is not condusive to learning. When 
the temperature rises above 72 degrees or the humidity 
above .50 degrees, learning becomes a difficult task. 
Check these factors in the classroom. 

5. Lighting. Ordinary classroom lighting will suffice. 
Make certain that annoying rays of light are not causing 
students discomfort. Adjust shades before the class ses- 
sion starts. Several teachers who have experimented 
with the use of lighting during a radio lesson believe 
that dimming the lights just before turning on the radio 
enables students to concentrate more on the radio pres- 
entation. Try this technique in your own classroom. 

6. Other classroom facilities. The room should be 
equipped with a blackboard, bulletin board and a rack 
or stand for charts, posters and other illustrative ma- 
terial. During the radio presentation, the teacher might 
want to put some of the major points on the blackboard 
or point to pictures, maps, charts, graphs, or diagrams 
that would clarify the radio presentation. 

7. Check the radio. Before the class meets, test the 
radio. Tune in the proper station and then shut the 
radio off. Everything should be in readiness before the 
group meets. 

The teaching method and technique used in the class- 
room will depend largely upon the nature of the lesson, 
the level and type of students, the number of students 
in the class and the time allotted for the lesson. The 
methods and technique will also depend on the nature 
of the job the radio program is to perform. The radio 
program could be used to introduce a new lesson, pre- 
sent a lesson or review a lesson. 

The following steps should be observed in most types 
of lessons: 

1. Study all advance: information concerning pro- 
gram and carefully plan lesson. Secure all information 
available from the radio station concerning the broad- 
east. If a teacher’s manual is available, much of the 
work is planned. However, if materials are not avail- 
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able, as will be the case with numerous programs, try to 
anticipate some of the major ideas which will be pre- 
sented in the program. Supply other points of interest 
during the broadeast. 


2. Arouse student interest by telling him how he will 
benefit by the broadcast. Students should know what to 
listen for in the broadcast. Tell them about the discus- 
sion and test or checklist which will follow the broad- 
cast. This step of preparing the student is important in 
any good lesson but in a radio lesson it has added im- 
portance because a new factor is added, namely, ‘‘tim- 
ing.’’ It is of the utmost importance that the teacher 
guide the ‘‘student preparation’’ part of the lesson so 
that it ends just in time for the broadcast. 


3. Present the broadcast. Good showmanship is essen- 
tial in this step. Watch the clock. Close the ‘‘student 
preparation’’ about a minute before the broadcast, to 
allow time for the tubes to heat. Everything should be 
ready—just turn the switch. In order to assure perfect 
timing, synchronize your watch or clock with a reliable 
source before the broadeast. Check the volume through- 
out the broadcast. 

Some instructors place the major points of the pro- 
eram on the blackboard during the broadcast. Other 
instructors point to conveniently placed maps, charts, 
graphs or diagrams to illustrate points during the broad- 
east. Too much of this distracts a student’s attention 
from a program. However, these techniques are very 
helpful to the student, if carefully handled. In case the 
blackboard is not used during the broadcast be sure to 
‘*jot down’’ important points covered in the program. 
These points will assist in directing the discussion which 
will follow the broadcast. 

4. Discuss or apply information given in the broad- 
cast. Immediately after the broadcast, discuss the major 
points of the program. Encourage each student to par- 
ticipate in the discussion. As these points are presented 
they might be placed on the blackboard. Use other visual 
aids to clarify ideas. If the program is of such nature 
that it lends itself to an activity, it should be tried out 
as soon as possible. Student projects, outside readings, 
field trips and other follow-up activities may result from 
the broadeast. 

5. Check the Student’s Understanding of the Pro- 
gram. A test or simple checklist will indicate the stu- 
dent’s understanding of the lesson. Some of the teach- 
er’s manuals which accompany broadeasts contain a sug- 
gested test or quiz. Do not hesitate to revise these tests 
to meet your own needs. A lengthy test is not necessary. 
In many eases, a short objective test covering the chief 
points of the presentation will be sufficient. After check- 
ing the student tests, all errors and misunderstandings 
should be clarified. 
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“The obtaining of a good position is the ‘follow through’ of good training.” 


A New Application of an Old Teaching 


Aid—The Notebook 


A job depends so much on the first interview that the knowledge of how to 
conduct oneself during the interview is imperative. 


By FRANCES SADOFF and DOROTHY DUNN 
The State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washingion 


As a successful return in tennis and a long, winning 
drive in golf are dependent upon the ‘‘follow-through,”’ 
so are any real results in the office training skills de- 
pendent upon an actual follow-through. 

In all office training classes the required basic office 
skills are taught as the tools necessary to equip the stu- 
dents for office jobs. Too frequently, however, although 
well-equipped, well-trained in office skills, and outstand- 
ing in ability, young people fail to realize the natural 
expected results of such training—the obtaining of a 
good position. There is no follow through! 


Since the office training class of the State College of 
Washington is a terminal course, the instructor was not 
content with the mere inclusion of office training skills, 
but conceived a follow-through—by offering an actual 
experience in applying for the job. This project was 
ealled ‘‘Getting the Job.’’ It was not designed to re- 
place any of the necessary skills of the course but rather 
to be an addition. 

The following outline was developed for the project: 

I. Make a study of the job 
A. Obtain information on the position 

What jobs are available in the different fields? 

What are the job descriptions? 

What personal qualifications are necessary? 

What training is required? 

How do my qualifications fit these specifications? 
B. Obtain information on getting the job 

1. What does a good application letter obtain? 
2. What is a data sheet? 

3. What is a good interview? 

4. What preparation is necessary? 

II. Prepare a notebook which will include all the important 
features of the above points and which will be of help 
to you when you actually start seeking a job. Use as 
many illustrations as possible. Include a personal in- 
ventory in your book. 

III. Write a letter of inquiry to several firms concerning 
openings in your field. Include a copy of this letter in 
your notebook. 

IV. Find an advertisement in some newspaper in the “Help 
Wanted” section that appeals to you and for which you 
are well qualified. 

V. Write an application letter and data sheet for the posi- 
tion called for in the want-ad you have chosen. 

VI. Write a follow-up letter. 
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VII. Arrange for and make an interview. 
VIII. Add to the bibliography on the job sheet any references 
you have found and used. 

IX. Write a short evaluation of this problem. 

The project was introduced in the office practice class 
during the spring semester of 1947 as an experimental 
unit. The first step in building the project was to de- 
velop a bibliography. The various libraries on the cam- 
pus were ransacked for reference books. Several good 
books pertinent to the project were located and brought 
to the classroom. Since so many of the books on this 
subject were outdated, it was necessary to supplement 
with current material; such as, Glamour and Mademov- 
selle, other magazines, and newspapers. 

The notebook made by each student was to be a col- 
lection of material of interest to that student and which 
she felt would be beneficial when actually looking for a 
job. The personal inventory gave each student the op- 
portunity of really analyzing herself as to her assets 
and liabilities. 

During the class period the students perused the vari- 
ous references, took notes of material pertinent to their 
interests, wrote a letter of inquiry or unsolicited letter, 
wrote an application letter with a data sheet, sent the 
application to the interviewer, and wrote two types of 
follow-up letters. 

In this initial period, the students would consult with 
the instructor on any phase of the job, whenever help 
was needed. 

To make the project seem as real as possible, an actual 
interview would have to take place. This involved a per- 
son to take the place of the interviewer. An instructor 
of business English who had had training and an inter- 
est in guidance and job finding offered to take over the 
task of interviewer. Thus each letter of application was 
addressed to this instructor as Personnel Manager of 
the concern to which the student was making applica- 
tion. The interviewer would then contact the applicant 
and arrange for the interview. Before the interview 
would take place, the instructor in office practice and 
the applicant would have a conference at which the en- 
tire aspects of an interview were discussed. 

A rating sheet for the interview was made. Those 
qualifications considered necessary to make a good im- 
pression and which every employer would desire in his 
employees were included. Each applicant was checked 
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“The possibilities of bettering oneself through truthful personal analysis are unlimited.” 


according to the impression she made during the inter- 


view by the following criteria: 

Fair Excellent Good 
A _ Grooming 
ppearance: Clothing 
Speech 


Poise: 
Nervousness 

Self-confidence 

Responsiveness 


Self-expression 
Enthusiasm 


Observation 
Initiative 


Salesmanship 
Showmanship 


Health and vigor 


Attitude 


Result of Interview 
Not employed ( ) 
Active file 
Employed 

Comments: 


After the interview, the instructor and interviewer 
discussed each student as an applicant. Later at a pri- 
vate conference the student and instructor examined the 
interview using the rating sheet as the basis of the dis- 
cussion. Here a critical analysis of the result of the 
interview was made; both strong and weak points were 
interpreted and a copy of the rating sheet was given to 
the student to include in her notebook. 

The evaluation was added to the requirements of the 


Above: The personal interview gives the student an opportunity to analyze 
herself. Right: Students prepare notebooks which will aid in the “follow- 
through.” 
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project for the purpose of finding out if the students in 
the class believed the project was worth the time in- 
volved. In practically every case, in the three semesters 
this project was included in the course of office practice, 
the students considered it extremely valuable. This was 
especially true of those students who were planning to 
go to work immediately after the completion of the 
course and were to apply for jobs in the very near fu- 
ture. Some of the comments made by the students were: 

“The fact that part of this assignment included compiling 
the results of my study in a notebook was a great help in really 
learning. . . . The practical application was very helpful, too. 
After reading about and discussing the writing of an applica- 
tion letter, I actually wrote one. After reading and discussing 
how to prepare for an interview, I actually experienced the 
interview. ... It was a practical project for me, as I will be 
looking for full-time employment in the near future.” 

“T highly esteem the problem, ‘Getting the Job.’ ... If we do 
not know how to put across our knowledge, we would be almost 
as far ahead without any of the instruction. A job depends so 
much on that first interview that the knowledge of how to con- 
duct one’s self during the interview is imperative.” 

“T never before knew that a data sheet should accompany 
the letter of application. This was all very new to me, and I 
am very glad that I had this opportunity to learn the various 
things that are so important in making an interview.” 

In group discussions, the project was discussed and 
suggestions were made. These suggestions were evalu- 
ated and many of them were included in setting up the 
project for the next semester. 

It was especially gratifying to have students who, after 
having this training in the follow-through, apply for a 
job, come back to the classroom and remark, ‘‘I’m so 
glad I had the project on ‘Getting the Job.’ It was so 
much easier to make an interview. I actually knew what . 
to expect and felt quite at ease. 

Again the ‘‘follow-through’’ had helped to ‘‘win the 
game.”’ 
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Typewriting 
(Continued from page 11) 


will not have been developed so well for personal-use 
students because of an effort to experience a greater 
variety of uses for the typewriter. 

The writer knows, however, that in his own state of 
Oregon it is not often possible to provide separate classes 
for personal-use and vocational typists. Some business 
educators see no real reason for doing so. In the absence 
of segregation and where typewriting is offered for a 
full year, there need be no real difference in approach. 

21. Unison typewriting to the beat of a typepacer, 
rhythm record, or some other pacing device for short 
periods may help to emphasize smoothness and relieve 
monotony. 

22. The teacher should investigate the possibility of 
obtaining and using films designed to instruct the be- 
ginning student. The Visual Education Department of 
the state college or university should be able to provide 
information. In some states, the State Department of 
Education is the proper source. 


Specific Motivation Devices 


Students of high school age, especially, can be stimu- 
lated through the two desires of novelty and recognition. 
They are interested in that which is new and different. 
They are anxious to secure the approval of their teach- 
er, classmates, parents, ete. 

There are other desires that could be discussed such 
as power, security, and maintenance, but the two desires 
mentioned above provide the real source for motivating 
secondary school students. Several examples of moti- 
vating devices in keeping with the spirit of novelty and 
recognition follow: 

1. Set an individual goal in terms of words, sentences, 
paragraphs, words per minute (all gross) and attempt 
to increase stroking rate éach timing period. First timed 
writing could be given the first day of instruction—say 
for 15 to 30 seconds. 

2. Alternate the above with emphasis on accuracy 
after the goal has been set. 

3. Set an individual goal of lines to be typed—deter- 
mine the number of lines written and the ratio of error 
to the number of lines. 

4. Make use of interesting progress charts. Avoid 
loss of motivating power by varying the type of chart 
used from time to time. 

5. To emphasize accuracy, time students on a one- 
minute writing and proceed in the following manner. 
Those: with no errors next may try the two-minute writ- 
ing and those with errors repeat the one-minute copy. 
The teacher calls time at the end of one minute and two 
minutes. Those having perfect copy may try the three- 
minute copy; those who made errors return to the one- 
minute test. The objective, of course, is to see how many 
ean type three minutes without error. ~ 

6. An ‘‘oldie’’ is the one where each student stands 
as soon as he makes an error. This continues until most 
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every student is standing. This device should be used 
sparingly. 

7. Composition at the machine can be made more in- 
teresting by asking students to list the names of the 
states and their abbreviations, their capitals, makes of 
automobiles, favorite recipes, ete. Asking the students 
to type the directions for the correct operation of a cer- 
tain part of the typewriter is a practical bit of com- 
position training. 

8. Real variety can be introduced by asking students 
to type the words as song is sung or is played on a 
phonograph. 

9. Typing experience on different makes of machines 
can be made more interesting by having the teacher ask 
a student for his typewriter and in turn that student 
would ask another for his typewriter. This would be 
carried on until everyone had moved at least once. This 
device should not be employed until the students have 
developed a basic writing skill inasmuch as frequent 
change of machines is detrimental to the development of 
touch. 

10. Special drill words and sentences can be placed 
on the blackboard. After the material has been practiced 
for a short time, the teacher can stop the class and ask 
that each word be written as many times as possible while 
he holds his pointer on it. Next he can instruct the class 
to type each word once as he rapidly skips from word to 
word. One time the gross number of words can be count- 
ed and another time only the correct words should be 
counted. 

11. Flash cards containing words or phrases can be 
used in much the same manner as the above blackboard 
drill. 

12. Students relish competition and welcome the op- 
portunity to work together in order to reach a given 
goal. Divide the class into two or more equal sections. 
The teacher can write the following on the blackboard 
representing press reporters. The objective is to obtain 
the highest ranking reporters possible in each group, — 


Errors Made Title Earned 
1 Star Reporter 
2 Sob Sister 
3 Cub Reporter 
4 Novice 


13. The current athletic season in session offers a 
wealth of opportunities for the development of the com- 
petitive spirit. The class can be divided into two teams 
and a mock game played. Gross speed scores can be 
used and scoring done in the following manner. 


Words per Minute Points Earned 


41 - 45 


2 

3 

4 

26 - 30 5 
6 

7 

8 

(Continued on next page) 
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LOVES ROYAL 


Here’s why it’s easier to teach—easier to learn—on a 
Royal Typewriter: 
Royal has a dream touch! The instant you tap a 


Royal key you can feel the swift responsive action— 
the pressure-free obedience of key to finger. 


For thanks to Acceleraction—Royal type bars actu- 
ally increase speed as they approach the paper, without 
increase in the operator’s effort. 


Royals have finger-tip controls! All the controls 
on a Royal Typewriter are scientifically placed so that 
students learn in logical sequence and with economy 
of movement. 


Correct use of the convenient controls quickly 
becomes habit! 


Royal has “‘Magic’’ Margin! The student sets the 
margin where she wants it with the flick of her finger. 


World’s No. 1 
Typewriter 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer 
of typewriters. 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of 
the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


It’s love at first touch . . . with ROYAL! 


LOVE 


She simply slides the carriage to the selected spot, 
flicks the lever—and she’s all set. No reaching from 
carriage to keyboard—no fumbling with margin stops. 
It’s that much easier to teach—and learn—margin 
setting with “Magic” Margin. 

And Royal offers many other exclusive features for 
easier teaching, faster learning! : 


P.S. Royals are tamper-proof! The operating parts of 
the Royal are protected against inquisitive, inexperi- 
enced fingers. Royals are sturdy—spend more time on 
the job, take less time out for repairs! 

Get Royal’s helpful booklet called “Typing Better 
Letters.” Write Dept. 3F, Royal Typewriter Company, 
Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y., or see your 
local representative! 
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P roof of the teaching Typewriting 


/ (Continued from page 38) 
in the earning. 


The teacher can provide higher rates and points if 
necessary. The game can be made whatever length the 
teacher desires. Sometimes ask the students to indicate 


BASIC COURSE IN PITMAN SHORTHAND Sometimes ask th 


The New Approach A variation of the above can be carried on by deter- 
mining net scores instead of the gross scores. Common 
errors (fouls) could be penalized in the following 


From comments we have received: manner: 
“Due to the simplicity of the text, and the psy- Pails Cumaiteed Penalty 
chological arrangement of the material, students Failure to follow specific instructions 7 points 
are constantly stimulated to better performance.” striking over 
allure to inden 
“The book lends itself most effectively to rapid Capital errors : * 
learning.” Wrong word division bess 
Margin errors 
“The answer to our evening school problem.” More than a certain number of errors 
(teacher- or student-determined) 5-8 


“Tt makes the learning of shorthand much easier 


for the pupil.” At the end of the timed writings, the total scores are 


determined. The teacher is cautioned not to waste time 
while using this device. The students will accept a 


Have you tried Send for free business-like attitude when they are reminded that the 
the new approach? literature basketball referee keeps the game moving rapidly. 
14. Another adaptation of the basketball game is the 
2 West 45th Street Es | ™ A N 205 W. Monroe St. tournament idea. Each student is given a number and 
New York 19, N.Y. Chicago 6, Illinois in turn each number is placed in a regular tournament . 


bracket. Brackets must contain places for four, eight, 
sixteen, thirty-two places, ete. If you do not have the 
correct number of students, ‘‘byes’’ can be given in the 
first round. (Consult your coach for an explanation of 


NATIONAL tournament play.) Below is a diagram for four players: 
BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


(formerly the National Clerical Ability Tests and the United- 
Noma Business Entrance Tests) 


National Office Management Association Consolation : 
and 
United Business Education Association 


: Championship 


The National Business Entrance Tests are designed to 
determine the degree of knowledge and skill acquired in the 
performance of five major office areas—general office clerk, ma- 
chine calculation, bookkeeping, typewriting, and stenography. 
A fundamentals and general information test is complimentary 
when used with one or more of these tests. Students who lost in the first round will proceed to- 


Single Test, $1.00 ward the consolation bracket to the left. 
Sample administrators set, one copy of each test 15. Relay races of several types are worth while con- 


and manual $2.00 sidering. One of the most popular is where the first per- 
Sample tests, 25 copies and manual for any one area_____ $5.00 son in each row is handed a sheet of paper and at the 
one nena signal to start, types a pre-determined sentence until he 
Send orders to has a perfect copy, removes the paper from the machine 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION (properly) and hands it to the next person behind him 
12 East Chelten Avenue who repeats the process. The first ‘‘end man’”’ to hold up 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania his hand signalling that he has typed the sentence cor- 

eae rectly ends the race and represents the winning team. 
A descriptive folder may be obtained from Executive Secretary, 16. An idea somewhat similar to the above could be 


United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C. used while stressing gross speed. Each student could be 


timed for one-half or one minute and when time is ealled 
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the writing periods. 


remove his paper and hand it to the person behind him. 
The ‘‘end men’’ for all rows would stop at the same time, 
of course, and the total gross lines could be determined. 
In the case of close scores, it might be necessary to figure 
the gross strokes. Net scores could be determined as 
well, depending upon the particular emphasis at the 
time. 


17. Concentration practice also can be put on a team 
basis. One member of each team is seated at a type- 
writer while his teammates gather around him. A one- 
two- or three-minute timed writing is started. As soon 
as a typist makes an error, another team member (pre- 
determined order) slips into his seat, re-types the word 
in which the error was made and continues until he in 
turn makes an error or until time is called. The team 
having completed the greatest number of gross words 
per minute is the winner. No deduction is made for 
errors, because the penalty of having to change typists 
is sufficient in most cases. 


This device is not one to be used frequently, but it 
does give the student practice in concentration. 


(18. A device which does not entail the operation of 
the machine but creates interest in the correct and ready 
naming of the parts of the typewriter is known as the 
‘“‘Tao Test on Typewriter Parts.’’ This test should not 
be given until the student has had the common parts of 
the typewriter presented’ in normal learning order. 


Place three tags on each typewriter and use numbers 
ranging from one to that number which will represent 
the number of machines times three. The same parts, of 
course, will be tagged on several of the machines. Each 
student will be supplied with a duplicated sheet on which 
he will ,write the names of the parts as he examines the 
machines. Allow each student thirty to forty-five seconds 
before moving to another machine. Continue this pro- 
cedure until each student has had an opportunity to 
come in contact with each part at least twice. 


Device List Can Be Endless 


The writer makes no pretense of indicating that all 
the possible devices have been listed or that all of those 


listed are original. Time and space do not permit more. , 


It should be emphasized again, however, that devices are 
only a means to an end. They must be purposeful and 
appealing. They can be time consuming beyond the value 
derived if the teacher is not careful. They should be 
used as a means of sustaining student interest and drive 
and not just as a means of entertainment. 


A Suggested Project for Business Teacher Groups 


Wouldn’t it be worth while for business teacher 
groups to have a clearing house for teaching ideas? Why 
not start by asking each teacher of typewriting to send 
in three motivating devices that he has used success- 
fully. Later devices sent in can be combined into a 
composite list and made available to every teacher of 
the subject. Working as.a group we have tremendous 
power and great possibilities. 
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Today’s Lowest Priced 
ELECTRIC Fluid Duplicator 


REX-0.Graph 


New Model EFM 


Has NO EQUAL in 


straight-run duplicating! 


For schoolroom or school office, the new REX-O-graph 
Model EFM offers advantages that make it one of to- 
day’s greatest values in ELECTRIC Fluid Type Dupli- 
cators. It makes short work of bulletins, notices, work 
books, examinations, maps, charts, music instructions, 
as well as aiding in instruction of office machinery 
operation. 


e Easiest to operate — a CLICK of the switch delivers 
brilliant copies quickly. 


@ Quick-Change Master Guide saves time. 


e 100% Roller Moistening permits instant starting, saves 
fluid — no wicks or pumps. 


Automatic Counting, with audible signal. 
e Automatic Paper Centering—quickly centers any paper 


size, card to 9” x 14”, 
e@ Automatic Feeding — positive registration, accurate 
and fast. More than 100 copies per minute — five 


or more colors. 


@ Only 4%” stripping margin required — prints full size 
of sheet. 


e Sealed-in Ball Bearings assure longer service. 


e Also available in Model EF without Master Guide, for 
special work, at lower price. 


Ask your REX-O-graph Dealer for a demonstration— 
or write for details on Model EFM and other famous 
REX-O-graph Fluid Type Duplicators and Supplies. 


REX-0-Graph, Inc. 


3755 North Palmer St., Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


SUPERIOR FLUID TYPE DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 
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YOU CAN’T sleep with our book under 
your pillow and wake up a short- 
hand reporter...but with 


Dewey 
Shorthand 


YOU CAN attain appropriate speed 
with superior accuracy 
in substantially less time. 


Whether your students want an accurate 
and dependable system of shorthand for 
vocational use, or merely an effective and re- 
liable system for personal use, DEWEY is the 
answer you have been looking for— 


Simpler and more accurate 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
AND A FREE COPY OF 
“A first lesson in Dewey Shorthand” 


wey Shorthand Corporation 


De 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY $ssue 
UBEA Forum 


Timely articles on 


GENERAL CLERICAL 


and 


OFFICE MACHINES 


PLUS 
Nine Services 
Affiliation News 
UBEA in Action 
FBLA Forum 


Won't you tell other business teachers 

about UBEA Forum, the magazine dedi- 

cated to the promotion of better business 
education? 


General Clerical 


(Continued from page 14) 
they have both retained their wax cylinder dictating 
and transcribing machines which may prove to be the 
best medium for recording office correspondence. 

A new type of stencil with a film, cellophane-like top 
aroused a great deal of interest at the business show. It 
is the Tri-O-Film stencil manufactured by Tru-Rite, 
Inc., of 116 Broad Street, New York City. Three major 
claims are made for the film topped stencil: 

1 The typist does not waste time cleaning type. 
It cleans type as she writes and the type- 
writer remains clean at all times. 

2 The top sheet eliminates cutting out of all 
closed letters such as ‘‘e’’, ‘‘o0’’, ete. 

3 The top sheet prevents injury to the platen 
and feed rollers because stencils do not come 
in contact with them. ; 

Although they were not displayed at the business show 
the new 400 series of mimeographs, placed on the market 
for the first time this year by the A. B. Dick Company 
have many improvements which should be of interest to 
business teachers. The paper feeding mechanism requires 
fewer adjustments, and stencils need not be buttoned to 
the drum. Copy may be raised or lowered, or the left 
and right side margins can be changed by making ad- 
justments without moving the paper in the feed tray. 
Both the electrical and hand models are easy to operate 
and they were used most effectively by the office practice 
students at Pennsylvania State College during the past 
summer. 

The Burroughs Company displayed their complete | 
line of office machines: listing, calculating, statement, 
bookkeéping and billing machines. They also showed a 
film stressing the salient features of their new duplex 
ealeulator; instantaneous addition, direct subtraction, 
and automatic grand totals. The duplex calculator is an 
electrical model with upper and lower answer dials. It 
sells for $750. 

All three types of rotary calculators were displayed 
at the shows: Monroe, Marchant and Friden. All three 
featured their electrical models equipped with automatic 
division, multiplication and clearance as well as many 
other effort saving devices. 

The business show seemed to indicate a trend towards 
more electrical equipment of all kinds: typewriters, list- 
ing machines and caleulating machines, and towards 
machines of a more modern and of a more functional 
design. The extensive display of posture chairs, desks 
and table designed for all types of office work seemed to 
indicate greater consideration of the office worker’s 
health and comfort which makes for greater efficiency. 

And finally a dramatization of the correct and incor- 
rect way of answering the telephone, sponsored by the 
New York Telephone Company seemed to indicate that 
despite our best efforts, office employees are still careless 
in their use of the telephone. The Telephone Company 
also distributed an interesting leaflet called, ‘‘ Helpful 
Hints on Giving Better Service to Telephone Custom- 
ers.”’ 
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McGRAW-HILL 


New and Timely Books 


in Business Education 


YOUR PERSONAL ECONOMICS—New Second Edition 


Smith, Bahr 
and Wilhelms 


A new approach to consumer education, stressing the development of right attitudes. Presents 
material on choice of a vocation; getting and holding a job; budgeting and saving; good shopping 
techniques; intelligent buying and spending; and similar consumer activities and problems. 
Teacher’s Manual in preparation. 


ETIQUETTE IN BUSINESS 


Offers definite, authoritative answers to the hundreds of questions of etiquette that come up in 
business, such as tactful speech, meeting people with ease, handling difficult situations, and trans- 
mitting affairs with smoothness and ease. Includes material on business traveling, outside selling, 
dress and appearance, and social life in business. Questions and projects at the end of each 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING—Fifth Edition 


An up-to-date, practical treatment of advertising for introductory courses. Covers all phases, from 
history, background, and economics of advertising to writing copy and media. Specific material 
on retail advertising and radio advertising. The accompanying Student’s Workbook stresses per- 


Carney 
chapter. 
Brewster, 
Palmer and 
Ingraham sonal investigation of advertising following agency routine. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. new vou 18, NY. 


Distributive Occupations 
(Continued from page 17) 


ful for the teacher to send the businessmen professional 
magazines or excerpts which may be of mutual interest. 
In view of the fact that businessmen also receive consid- 
erable material that the teacher does not receive she 
should also inform him that she would be happy to re- 
ceive material which might be of use to her in conduct- 
ing her classes. 


Demonstrations, Displays, Exhibits and Publications 


An excellent way for business and educators to work 
together is to sponsor joint demonstrations, displays, 
and exhibits. For example, a local store or hall could 
be obtained for the exhibition of some of the work of the 
local distributive occupations program. The business- 
men could be asked to supply items such as equipment, 
training devices, and films, and the local co-operative 
students could operate the equipment and act as guides. 
This would be a joint venture and both groups would 
benefit. Displays could be set up in local windows to 
show the type of work being carried on in the local com- 
munity. One of the best devices is to show graphically 
how many dollars were earned by co-operative workers 
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during a given period. This is of interest to many and 
indicates the success of the program. 

Publications should be used as a means of informing 
the local community members of the accomplishments of 
those enrolled in the co-operative classes. The articles 
prepared by businessmen and educators, of course; will 
give credit to the local co-operating stores and at the 


. same time show the need for the program. 


‘Benelux Countries Host for 1949 International 
Economic Course 


The 1949 International Economie Course sponsored by the In- 
ternational Society for Business Education will be held in the 
Benelux countries (Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg) according 
to an announcement received from Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, Profes- 
sor of Education at New York University and President of the 
United States Division of the Society. The Course is to start on 
July 23 and will close on August 8, 1949. 


A number of business educators have expressed an interest in 
attending the Course, and Dr. Tonne is investigating transporta- 
tion accommodations. It is expected that arrangements can be 
made for the group or groups going to the Course from the 
United States to spend some time in other European countries 
before and after the Course as a part of the trip. Anyone inter- 
ested in making the trip is requested to write to Dr. Tonne at 
New York University for detailed information. 
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Hoffman BOOKKEEPING 


TEXT —— WORKBOOK -——— KEY 


This book helps develop 
e The ability to follow instructions 
e Excellent work habits 
e Accuracy and dependability 


Covering a year’s course in bookkeep- 
ing, this high-school text is designed 
primarily for the many students who 
do not continue their study beyond one 
year. Its simple lesson plan involves 
three steps: first, easy-to-follow direc- 
tions are given; second, the student 
is asked to copy illustrated material; 
and third, the exercises afford ample 
practice in recording simple entries. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


Basic Business 
(Continued from page 16) 
phase of training as well as to that involving the voea- 
tional skill subjects. The indictment seemed to apply to 
basic business subjects in general, and not necessarily to 
the introductory class in particular. 

Secondly, respondents for the state departments be- 
lieved that improvements could be made through better 
instructional organization. Criticisms of present prac- 
tices were varied and thought provoking. The subject 
was criticized because of too little activity, too much 
busywork, too many textbook assignments, inadequate 
guidance activities, failure to consider the needs of the 
individual, too little attention to community needs, and 
community contributions to economic welfare. On -the 
positive side, the respondents suggested continued effort 
be made to organize instructional materials to take care 
of these observed deficiencies. 

Of lesser importance in terms of the number of re- 
sponses but still suggested by respondents in a number 
of states were the recommendations to (1) improve text- 
books used in this class, and (2) substitute advanced 
business training for the introductory course usually 
offered in the ninth or tenth grade. 

Miscellaneous suggestions included more and better 
state supervision, elimination of social science majors as 
teachers of this subject, selling teachers on the need for 
the introductory subject, and elimination of overlapping 
materials offered by teachers in other subject matter 
areas. 
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Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 8) 


Chain Store Age 

Chain Store Age is a monthly magazine published in 
four editions: Drug Store Edition, Variety Store Edi- 
tion, Grocery Store Edition, and Administration Edi- 
tion. The material in the Administration Edition is con- 
tained in one or all of the other editions. 

Chain Store Age is also the name of the company 
which edits and publishes the magazine. Its address is 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Each of the editions of Chain Store Age has many ar- 
ticles of value to teachers and pupils in distributive 
education programs. Two series of articles which are of 
particular benefit to schools are now being offered in 
pamphlet form at a nominal cost. One is a training 
course for drug store salespeople entitled, ‘‘It Happened 
in Our Store.’’ This is available at 5¢ a copy—minimum 
order 20 copies. The second is the ‘‘Training Course 
for Variety Store Salespeople.’’ It is priced at $1 for 
fifteen copies, and 514e for each additional copy. These 
training courses are written in a down-to-earth style 
that is appealing to pupils of high school age. 


Syndicate Store Merchandiser 
In addition to publishing a monthly magazine for 
the variety store trade, the Syndicate Store Merchandis- 
er has produced eleven first-grade sound slidefilms with 
accompanying materials as listed below: 


10-Minute Films, 35 mm.; and 


Recording, 3343 RPM 


Accompanying Materials 


1. Let’s Look at Your Job Planned Program 
2. The Sale and How to Make Photo Quiz 
It 
3. Cash Registering Made Easy Photo Quiz; Announcement 
Poster 
4. The Knack of Easy Wrap- Photo Quiz; Announcement 
ping Poster; Salesgirls’ Wrap- 
ping Handbook 
5. Step Into the Customer’s Announcement Poster; 6 Fol- 
Shoes low-Up Posters 
6. Counter Care Photo Quiz 
7. Handling Difficult Custom- Photo Quiz 
ers 
8. The Case Against Shrink- Photo Quiz; Anti-Shrinkage 
age Stickers 
9. Fire Is Your Responsibility Photo Quiz; Announcement 
Poster; Fire Prevention 
Check List 
10. Tommy Fork and His Foun- Photo Quiz; Announcement 
taineers (Food and foun- Poster 
tain service) 
11. How to Teach a Job Announcement Poster; 


_Training Handbook 


The sales price of each film set is $25. They may be 
ordered from the company’s headquarters, 79 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

The readers’ comments concerning the value or the 
manner of use of any of the training aids mentioned in 
this article, or concerning other teaching materials, will 
be welcomed by the editors of the Training Aids Section 
of UBEA Forum. 
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Office Standards 


(Continued from page 18) 


space handwritten or printed material will require when 
typewritten in order to center artistically. Unless it has 
been learned in school it will have to be done by the 
arduous and costly path of trial and error. 

Each secretary is expected to have complete knowl- 
edge of her typewriter. While major repairs will be 
done outside the office it is to her considerable advantage 
to be able to locate the source of trouble. Also the abil- 
ity to select the proper weight of carbon when typing 
several copies, to handle all sizes of paper in the type- 
writer, to prepare master copies for duplicating processes 
are highly prized assets in the eyes of the employer. 

Well-disciplined secretaries are much happier and 
more successful in their work. It is not uncommon to 
be asked to make 25, 50, or more copies of a full-page 
form letter, or to address 200 to 300 envelopes in suc- 
cession. Regardless of their appeal all tasks must be ac- 
cepted cheerfully, and executed accurately and speedily. 

Far out-weighing these technical skills and abilities 
required of a secretary are the moral qualities, so often 
taught only indirectly or not at all in the classroom. An 
employer rates these qualities far ahead of any other 
qualifications. They can be listed succinctly in three 
broad groupings: 

Loyalty— ‘when working for someone, work for them, 
not against them’’ is a good motto to practice in busi- 
ness; keep all office work strictly confidential; be cour- 
teous to all callers as to them you represent your 
employer. 

Responsibility—can the employer depend on all given 
work to be completed and accurately proofread before 
being placed on his desk for signature? Must the em- 
ployer constantly check on your punctuality in arriving 
and leaving, the length of your lunch hour and rest 
periods? 

Industry—does the secretary need to be watched con- 
stantly for slowing down on the job? For making per- 
sonal telephone calls, for typing personal letters or read- 
ing? Can she proceed to other jobs without being told 
exactly what to do every moment? Does she rebel against 
necessary monotonous work, or continually criticize of- 
fice procedure? 

My summer work has vividly reminded me that busi- 
ness is a wide awake, challenging field requiring mental 
alertness, hard work, and continuous study if one is to 
be a successful participant. 


Television, young as it is, has clearly proved itself to 
be an instrument which can contribute to the education- 
al and cultural elevation of the American public, This 
new medium of sight and sound is potentially one of the 
most effective educational tools yet developed.—William 
H. Knowles. 
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Ap 
RHYTHMIC 
TYPEWRITING 


A Progressive Time-Saving Course 


By W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale High School; James L. 
Mursell, Columbia University; and Albert C. Fries, 
Northwestern University. A text embodying an idea of 
typewriting that has been matured through years of 
classroom practice. The authors have prepared the ma- 
terial in easy steps to establish rhythmic patterns of 
action which will lead the student quickly to good 
typing form, correct control, and speed. 217 pages, $2.00 


EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
WRITING 


By Cecil B. Williams, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
Typical of recent comments: “. . . a refreshingly new 
book and fully up to date.” “We especially like the 
book for its ‘different? approach.” “I admire it for its 
vitality and wealth of detail.’ “I am impressed by 
the organization of the material and by the main divi- 
sions of (1) fundamentals, (2) °* business letters, (3) 
report writing, and (4) the reference section. 427 pages, 


THE 
SECRETARY'S 
BOOK 


A Complete Reference Manual 


By S. J. Wanous and Lawrence Erickson, both of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. Readily adapt- 
able for courses in college and business schools, this 
work recognizes the fact that the modern secretary’s 
responsibilities include more than taking dictation and 
typewriting. The book meets the need for a handbook 
of information on the problems a busy secretary will 
encounter daily in an office. 597 pages, $4.00 


OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 


—A Handbook 


Edited by Coleman L. Maze, New York University. 
Comments indicative of how the book has been received: 
“I am highly impressed by the book; it is one of the 
most thorough and complete texts on this subject that 
have reviewed.” “. . . it is as fine a handbook as I 
ever expect to see. I can see how every office manager 
would make constant use of it.” 870 pages, $6.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Texts From The Prentice-Hall 
Distributive Education Series 


Applied Retailing 


222 pages, 8,” x 11” cardboard cover, punched for 3 ring binder. 
Published in 1948. 
By Louise Hitchcock, Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West 
Virginia 

Here is sound, practical training in retailing that tells the student 
clearly and concisely— 

e How to obtain a position in he retail field. 

e How to progress toward a better-paying job in 

retailing. 

e How to sell effectively. 
There are detachable worksheets for practical application of every 
aspect covered. A wealth of charts serves to illustrate each topic 
and guide the student toward a positive understanding of actual 
conditions in the retail store. Ideally adapted for use with 
Store Salesmanship, Third. Edition. 


Store Salesmanship 


Tuirp Epirion 


435 pages, 6” x 9”, cloth bound. Published 1947. 
By Brisco, Griffith and Robinson 

This revised edition contains an abundance of new features which 
reflect the newer methods adopted by representative retailing 
establishments. It meets important teaching needs disclosed by 
an extensive survey of teachers of store salesmanship. See for 
yourself why it is the most interesting, authoritative and prac- 
tical text in the field of retail selling. 


ESSENTIALS Cashiering 


By Brice Cecil 
106 pages, 6” x 9”, cardboard cover. Published 1947. 


A handbook of sound, tried-and-true cashiering practices . . . 
contains all important facts the perfectly trained cashier should 
know and apply. Abundant illustrations spotlight important 
points and create and sustain active interest throughout. Trainee 
cashiers can easily absorb the material presented. 


Write for your examination copy of each text today. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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Shorthand 


(Continued from page 9) 


The Test 
6. Dictate a list of words and 
have students write .only 
the brief forms or words 
containing any given prin- 
ciple. 


7. Give the students a printed 
list of words to be written 
in shorthand. 


8. Dictate sentences to be 
written in shorthand. 


9. Dictate sentences to be 
written in shorthand and 
then transcribed either by 
hand or on the typewriter. 

10. Dictate sentences, students 
to listen until complete sen- 
tence is given and then 
write. 

ll. Dictate paragraphs or let- 
ters to be written in short- 
hand. Teacher asks ques- 
tions concerning content, 
answers to be given orally 
or written. 

12. Dictate paragraphs or let- 
ters to be written in short- 
hand, students to give oral 
or written summary of 
content. 

13. Dictate paragraphs at a 
speed everyone can get to 
be written in shorthand. 

14. Dictate -paragraphs to be 
written in shorthand at 
specific speeds. 

15. Give students printed para- 
graphs to be written in 
shorthand. 

16. Dictate paragraphs or let- 
ters to be written in short- 
hand and transcribed in 
longhand or on the type- 
writer. 


What It Tests 
Tests ability to hear words in 
isolation, recognize them as 
brief forms or as containing 
an illustration of a given prin- 
ciple, write the required symbol 
in isolation. 
Tests ability to read and pro- 
nounce silently isolated words 
and then write the symbol re- 
quired. 
Tests ability to hear isolated 
thought units and to write out- 
lines in sequence for a short 
period of time. 
Tests the same ability as in #8 
plus the ability to read words 
in sequence and construct a 
thought from them. 
Tests ability to hear complete 
thought unit, carry sequence in 
mind until complete, then write 
required sequence of symbols. 
Tests ability not only to hear 
and record, but also compre- 
hend thought in sequence. 


Tests same ability as #11, plus 
the ability to re-express 
thoughts. 


Tests ability to hear and to 
write thoughts in symbols with- 
out any pressure of speed. 
Tests ability to hear and to 
write thoughts in symbols with 
pressure of speed. 

Tests ability to read silently 
and to write the word se- 
quences read in symbols. 
Tests ability to hear and record 
thought sequences, and then to 
read thought sequences and re- 
cord in long hand or record 
using the typing skills. 


These tests are listed without any attempt at evalua- 


tion nor any special recommendation for use. A good 
learning exercise would be to reread, consider how each. 
relates to the final skill of shorthand, and make a pre- 
liminary decision as to the possible value for use in the 
development of the shorthand skill. 

Those who are training sesame might be interested 
in these three test forms: 


What It Tests 
Measures ability to recognize 
an incorrect outline and to sub- 
stitute the correct symbol. 


The Test 

1. List of words written in 
‘shorthand with some incor- 
rest outlines. Incorrect 
outlines to be circled and 
corrected. 

2. List of words printed with 
three shorthand outlines, 
one of which is correct. 


Tests ability to read word and 
recognize correct symbol to 
represent it. 
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with office-style dictation and many other features .. . 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


Second Edition — By Wallace B. Bowman 


There are forty dictation studies (chapters). The first twenty-five of these 
studies are used to develop speed on rhythmic dictation with all the related 
knowledges, theory reviews, brief-form reviews, punctuation training, and 
vocabulary building. Beginning in Dictation Study 26, the student is intro- 
duced to office-style dictation in which he is taught to take uneven dictation 
with pauses, simple changes, special instructions, short insertions, deletions, 
long insertions, cut-in margins, and other interruptions that are common in 
regular office dictation. These new techniques are introduced in the order of 
their difficulty. Gradually the student builds up to the last Dictation Study in 
which the most difficult problems of dictation are handled, including taking 
dictation without punctuation that must be added in transcribing. 


Alternating with these office-style dictation studies the student continues to 
study regular rhythmic style of dictation in order to build and to maintain 


A Few Features 


THEORY REVIEW 
BRIEF-FORM REVIEW 
EMPHASIS ON PUNCTUATION 
BusInEss INFORMATION 
OFFICE PROCEDURES 
INCREASING DIFFICULTY 
THOROUGH INSTRUCTIONS 
VARIABLE DICTATION 
MAKING CORRECTIONS 


speed. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


San Francisco Dallas 


RuyYTHMIc DicTATION 
STANDARDS 
OFFICE-STYLE DICTATION 


Correct outline to be iden- 
tified by circling. 

3. Paragraphs written in Tests ability to read shorthand, 
shorthand with some incor- recognize symbols in error, and 
rect outlines. Incorrect to write the correct symbol. 
outlines to be circled and 
corrected. 


Erratum: Two typographical errors have been noted in the ar- 
ticle by Godfrey Dewey which appeared in the October (1948) 
issue of UBEA Forum. On page 30, column 1, line 4, following 
the word ‘‘ produced,’’ a line of copy, ‘‘from half the number of 
students than are now produced,’’ has been omitted. On page 38, 
column 1, line 7, the word ‘‘with’’ should be ‘‘without.’’ 
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(Continued from page 33) 


secretarial courses and to clarify problems encountered 
on the job. There are many good secretarial training 
books published in this field. 

If we do not have office machines which are used by 
secretaries, the various companies represented in the 
community are asked to provide demonstrations. Last 
year the rental plan for a transcribing unit was used. 
With this plan the teacher not only receives the tran- 
scribing units but excellent teaching materials to clarify 
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or motivate instruction (chart, booklets, and the like). 
The local telephone company demonstrated voice control 
by means of the Mirrorphone. Special instruction and | 
demonstrations of duplicating machines are for govern- 
ment workers, and our students by one of the leading 
duplicating machines companies. No secretarial practice 
course should overlook the very important subject of 
filing. The materials of a well-known office equipment 
company includes excellent opportunities for a thorough 
training program in the various systems. 

Upon the completion of the cooperative training, the 
textbook material and applications to secretarial prac- 
tice and filing, and instruction on machines used by see- 
retaries in modern offices, the course is brought to a 
close by the giving of the National Business Entrance 
Tests, prepared by a joint committee and sponsored by 
the United Business Edueation Association and the Na- 
tional Office Managers Association. The results on these 
tests furnish real evidence of accomplishments under- 
stood by employment officers and students seeking em- 
ployment. 

The instructor of a secretarial practice course must 
keep abreast of the times. Teaching aids must be mod- 
ern and definitely related to actual office positions. 
Artificial incentives have no part in this program. Only 
those teaching aids should be used which enable the 
student to perfect his abilities, knowledge, and attitudes 
so that he will become a well-adjusted office worker. This 
is our goal. This we can attain! 
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1949 Typewriting Tests 
(Continued from page 25) 


ute writing, students begin at once 
with Part II and work on the remain- 
der of the test until time is called at 
the end of 30 minutes. Complete in- 
structions for administering, inter- 
preting, and scoring each part of the 
tests are included in a teacher’s man- 
ual. Teachers will be pleased with the 
unique plan whereby the results of 
timed-writings are converted into 
scores. 

Copies of the 1949 edition of Stu- 
dents Typewrting Tests may be se- 
eured at a nominal cost from the 
United Business Education <Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. Teachers who 
are now using these tests have found 
that they measure standards of at- 
tainment which place emphasis on 
marketable productivity rather than 
on certain accomplishments of speed 
goals. See page 19 for material in- 
cluded in Vol. XII. 


EDWARD E. BOCHER 


Gregg Publishing Company Becomes 
Division of McGraw-Hill Book 
Company 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., has 
announced the purchase of The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. The Gregg Publishing 
Company will retain its name and its cor- 
porate identity but will be operated as a 
subsidiary of the MeGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. It becomes, in effect, the business 
education division of MeGraw-Hill. 

James H. MeGraw, Jr., is Chairman of 
the Board of the new subsidiary company, 
and Curtis G. Benjamin is the new Presi- 
dent. Mr. Benjamin is also President of 
the MeGraw-Hill Book Company. Edward 
FE. Booher, Vice President in charge of 


CURTIS G. BENJAMIN 


ROBERT E. SLAUGHTER 


school book departments at MeGraw-Hill, 
is Eecutive Vice President, and Robert E. 
Slaughter, Manager of MeGraw-Hill’s for- 
mer Business Education Department and 
for a number of years associated with the 
Gregg Publishing Company, becomes a 
Vice President of the new organization. 

Mrs. John Robert Gregg, who has been 
President of The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany since Mr. Gregg’s death in February 
of 1948, will serve as a Director of the sub- 
sidiary company, as will Hubert A. Hagar, 
for many years General Manager of The 
Gregg Publishing Company and more re- 
cently Vice President and General Man- 
ager. Mr. Hagar and Guy S. Fry, Vice 
President and Treasurer of The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, will also be vice presi- 
dents of the new subsidiary. 


EXAMINE THESE Practice Set 


THEY WILL EQUIP YOUR STUDENTS WITH ESSENTIAL SKILLS 
1. Clerical Practice 


A short course that will train your students in a limited period of time to be competent clerical 
workers or assistant bookkeepers. It will train them to make entries on the records of sales, 
invoices, cash received, and checks drawn and to foot and prove these records. It will also teach 
them to post to the accounts receivable and accounts payable ledgers. Your students will become 
familiar with every type of modern business document. All the work is done on genuine standard 
forms exactly like those used in business. 


2. Payroll Record Keeping 


This unit consists of text material, practice instructions, and a complete set of standard payroll 
forms, employee earnings records, and prescribed governmental reports. The practice assign- 
ments provide experience in computing regular and overtime hours, earnings, deductions for 
old-age benefits, unemployment insurance, and other’ deductions. Posting to the earnings 
records and preparation of federal and state returns are included. 


3. Sé Record Keeping 


A short, concise, practical course in simplified record keeping for various kinds of small retail 
businesses. Actual business forms of the most modern design are used throughout. The course 
includes complete data for the preparation of operating statements and balance sheets; it pro- 
vides information for the preparation of tax returns and governmental reports; it affords complete 
financial control of the business. 


Charles R. Hadley » pathfinders 


330 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


OTHER DEPOSITORIFS: CHICAGO - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO - ATLANTA - SEATTLE - PORTLAND - SACRAMENTO 
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Decatur Club Enters Homecoming 
Float 


By Lois McBride 


Our very energetic, FBLA Club at 
Decatur, Illinois, has organized and 
has really got down to work. This fall 
at our homecoming, our club entered 
a float, along with many others from 
other clubs, and tied for third place. 
The club members and their super- 
visor, Miss Mabel Sche:derer, worked 
diligently in planning and carrying 
out this project. 

Our main project for this year is 
the study of personality. There will 
be various speakers throughout the 
year to discuss the different phases of 
personality. We have already taken 
two personality tests to guide us on 
our jobs. 

Recently, the club visited a Mimeo- 
graph-Duplicating School at James 
Millikin University in Decatur, and 
were shown the functions of the 
Mimeoscope and mimeograph, 

We plan to visit the offices of large 
firms in Decatur to study the organi- 
zations of business firms. 


**King of the Gridiron” was the theme of the FBLA 
float which won third place in the homecoming 
parade at Decatur, Illinois. Lillian Fertel is the 


king. Shirley Stern and Betty Casper are the at- 
was 


December 12, 1946. 


tendants. The organized 
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Five members of the Bowling Green State University Chapter, Bowling Green, Ohio, demonstrate a 


model initiation service for the 200 del 


bers, and guests attending the First Annual State 


Convention in Ohio. 


First State Convention in Ohio 


The first annual state convention of 
FBLA for Ohio was held November 
13, at Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ohio. Registra- 
tion began at 9 a.m. followed by dem- 
onstrations of office machines by the 
members of the Quill-Type Chapter. 
Dr. E. G. Knepper, state advisor, 
called the convention to order and 
welcomed the delegates and guests. 
Chapters and sponsors present were 
introduced. 

Since this was the organization 
meeting, most of the morning session 
Was given over to a round table dis- 
cussion on club activities and to com- 
mittee meetings. A model initiation 
service was presented by members of 
the Bowling Green State University 
Chapter. 

Mr. Wade Bash, director of busi- 
ness education in Ohio, was the guest 
speaker for the luncheon, The after- 
noon session was devoted to business. 
At this meeting the state constitution 
was adopted and plans for the year 
were made. It was decided that each 
chapter should have as its goal the 
organization and installation of one 
new chapter this year. Delegates vot- 
ed to hold next year’s convention in 
October. The meeting adjourned in 
time for delegates to attend the Bowl- 
ing Green-Morningside football game. 

Dr. Knepper commented concern- 
ing the convention, ‘‘We were quite 
pleased with our first State Conven- 
tion and believe that we are definitely 
making real progress. We had an in- 


Formal Initiation Ceremony Is Held 
By Junior Business Leaders’ Group 


The Mentor (Ohio) High School 
Chapter of the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America recently held its for- 
mal initiation of new members in the 
High Sehool Auditorium. 

The ceremonies, presided over by 
Robert Novak, president, were im- 
pressively presented by candlelight 
with the participants in formal robes. 
Miss Barbara Loomis, pianist, played 
‘‘My Task’’ by Ashford as the stu- 
dents entered the auditorium. Miss 
Florence Hiatt soloist, sang ‘‘My 
Master Was A Workman’’ accom- 
panied by Miss Loomis. 

Students taking part in the cere- 
monies were Miss Joyee Markell, who 
personified the word ‘‘Future,’’ Rob- 
ert Eddy, who represented ‘‘Busi- 
ness;’’ Miss Sally Traxler, ‘‘Lead- 
ers,’ and Miss Norma Arnold, 
America.’’ 

A social hour followed the initia- 
tion ceremonies and _ refreshments 
were served in the cafeteria. 

The next regular business meeting 
and program will be held in the high 
school library with Miss Adele Blaze- 
ly from the Ohio Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Cleyeland as guest speaker. 
Clarence Phillips and Paul Leary are 
sponsors of the Club.—The Paines- 
ville Telegraph. 


teresting time with a great deal of 
enthusiasm and interest on the part of 
the students and sponsors.’’ 
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Officers of the Hapeville (Georgia) Chapter are: 

front row—Hazel Adams, president; Sara Ann Reid, 

vice president; back row—Hilda Draughton, secre- 
tary; and Lucy Wilson, treasurer. 


Future Business Leaders of America 
Hapeville High School, Chapter 
No. 83, Hapeville, Georgia 


The Future Business Leaders of 
America of Hapeville High School, 
Chapter 83, has completed its calen- 
dar for 1948-°49. Officers for the year 
include: Hazel Adams, president ; 
Sara Ann Reid, vice-president ; Hilda 
Draughon, secretary; Lucey Wilson, 
treasurer; and Carol Taylor, sponsor. 

The club meets on the first and 
fourth Tuesday of each month. The 
first meetings have been chiefly for 
organization purpose, and to complete 
plans for the major project to be 
achieved by the local .chapter this 


year. However, at the October and 
November meetings, Gloria Ergle, 
program, chairman, introduced a 


series of -programs on_ personality 
development which will continue 
throughout the year. The program 
chairman is a sparkling example of 
her own series of personality and 
charm development programs. 

The social schedule indicates that 
the club will sponsor a number of in- 
formal events. Betty Gazaway, social 
chairman, and her committee provide 
the group with refreshments at each 
meeting; lollipops and hunkies are 
her specialty. 

The great interest and enthusiasm 
of FBLA is centered around The 
Project. Members, recognizing the 
rapid development of Hapeville as an 
industrial center, decided to review 
the potential employment for the high 
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school graduate in the school vicinity. 
The entire club will work on this com- 
munity survey, the officers acting as 
‘*steering committee.’’ Results of the 
survey will be available to all stu- 
dents of the school, and to the citizens 
of Hapeville. 

The club adopted as a secondary 
purpose that of promoting the FBLA 
as an organization, and is expecting 
to make wide contacts with other 
elubs. 


Burnham (Ohio) Chapter Receives 
National Charter 


On Thursday, October 21, the 
Burnham High School Chapter of 
Future Business Leaders of America 
was installed as a national organiza- 
tion. 

This youthful club has worked for 
two years to gain their national char- 
ter which was presented to the presi- 
dent, Marilyn Davis, at the candle- 
lighted initiation service. Members 
recited the creed of the FBLA and 
officers were sworn into office. Dr. E. 
G. Knepper, chairman of Business 
Education at Bowling Green State 
University and state chairman of the 
FBLA, addressed the group briefly 
on youth and business. Several mem- 
bers of the Quill-Type, the Bowling 
Green Chapter, were present and offi- 
ciated at the service. 

Honorary and associate members 
were introduced and guests from the 
business departments of Bowling 
Green, Whitney Vocational Whitmer, 
and Libby High Schools were recog- 
nized. 
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Other officers of the club are: vice 
president, Ramona Clark; secretary, 
Betty Good, and treasurer, Bob Twin- 
ing. 

Chairmen of the various commit- 
tees are: service, Rolland McCormick 
and Beverly Valentine; social, Zelda 
Clark; program, Mary Jane Grimes; 
head mimeographer, Bob Twining 
Mr. Bernard Revoir and Miss Grace 
Otto, business teachers, are the ad- 
visors.—Sylvania Sentinel. 


for the Burham High School Chapter followed a banquet at which the charter 


members and guests were presented. Dr. E. G. Knepper, state chairman, participated in the installation. 
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A Service for Professional Members 


JM 


INTRODUCTION 
TO_BUSINESS 


REVISED EDITION 


BETTER BUSINESS 


WILL COME WITH BETTER 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for business should be an important part of 
every child’s education since business is such an im- 
portant part of community life. These successful text- 
books are doing their part in providing good business 
training in our schools. 


Introduction to Business 
by Reed and Morgan 1948 Edition 


Introduction to Business furnishes a basic course de- 
> signed to give every student the practical information 
which each individual needs to conduct his personal 
business affairs. 

Inventions, labor-saving devices, new methods, and a 
general speeding up of production have made business 
change and expand rapidly in the last few years. 
New features and improvements which are described 
include: new telephone services including the mobile 
telephone, innovations in telegraph service such as the 
telefax machine and facsimile communication; changes 
in shipping regulations in- 
cluding the new bill of lad- 
ing; the new drive-in teller 
service which many banks 
have installed; new personnel 
procedures; new taxes, both 
state and Federal, including 
Social Security; new postal 
regulations. 

There is a complete Teach- 
ers’ Manual free to users. 


BUSINESS 
Werk book 


Business Workbook 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the 
titles, Communication, Savings, Finance, Transporta- 
tion, Organization, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, 
Paying, and Responsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, de- 
signed to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


COMPLETE 


Complete Typewriting 
1948 Edition 
by Ollie Depew 


Refresher Arithmetic 
by Edwin I. Stein 1948 Edition 
Experienced teachers of business agree that commer- 
cial pupils need a very thorough grounding in arith- 
metic. Often pupils need a refresher course in arith- 

metic to restore their skills. 

Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have 
been seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weak- 
ness in arithmetic makes commercial courses difficult. 


Business Arithmetic 
by Sutton and Lennes 

There is much new, fresh material on trade acceptances, 
stocks, exchange, income tax, 
automobile insurance, and in- 
stallment buying. All exam- 
ples of solutions are taken 
from the approved daily 
practice of modern business. 
Census figures and other sta- 
tistical material have been 
brought down to date. 

There is a Teachers’ Manual 
as well as an Answer Book. 


BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


Law of Business 

by Samuel P. Weaver 1948 Edition 
The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student 
with the laws which govern business relations; to teach 
him to reason legally, to appreciate the importance of 
contract, and to avoid litigation; and to offer him a 
general training in the essential principles of the laws 
that will aid him in successfully filling a position. 


ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE 


TYPEWRITING 


Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to 
develop ability is. spelling, punctuation, and letter com- 
position. A competent typist should not only write 
rapidly and accurately, but should have the ability to 
compose letters in good taste and in correct English. 


Allyn and Bacon 


LAW OF BUSINESS 


WEAVER BAWER 


BOSTON 8 NEW YORK 16. CHICAGO 16 . ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 . SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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